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Transcribing,  the  Objective  of  the 

Shorthand  Teacher 

By  Earl  W,  Barnhart 

Chie),  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  V ocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


yt  T  least  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  en- 
rolled  in  the  average  shorthand  class 
-X  look  forward  to  employment,  for 
a  time  at  least,  as  stenographers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  average  tax-payer  and  employer  of 
office-help  in  a  community  expects  the  local 
public  school  to  give  the  kind  of  training  in 
its  commercial  department  that  will  fit  short¬ 
hand  pupils  for  eniployment  as  stenographers. 
Unquestionably  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a 
vocational  arts  subject,  such  as  shorthand,  in 
the  public  schools  is  to  give  increased  economic 
efficiency,  or  earning  power,  to  the  pupils  who 
elect  such  a  subject  expecting  to  prepare  for 
employment.  Thus,  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  grounds,  there  can  be  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  shorthand  in¬ 
struction  should  be  so  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  employment 
as  stenographers. 

Now  stenographers  are  employed  primarily 
to  transcribe.  The  men  who  use  stenogra¬ 
phers  want  them  for  producing  transcripts. 


Men  who  dictate  to  stenographers  care  little 
or  nothing  about  how  shorthand  is  written  so 
long  as  a  satisfactory,  usually  mailable,  tran¬ 
script  is  presented  by  the  stenographer  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Thus,  from  an  employer’s 
point  of  view  the  training  of  a  stenographer 
should  be  so  directed  that  she  can  produce 
a  satisfactory  transcript  in  a  minimum  of 
time. 

Inability  to  transcribe  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  good  written  English  is  what 
business  men  have  in  mind  when  they  say 
that  stenographers  cannot  spell  and  punctuate, 
do  not  know  how  to  use  capitals  or  divide 
words,  and  generally  fail  to  conform  to  the 
hundreds  of  conventions  followed  in  good 
written  English.  Comments  such  as  these 
come  from  those  w’ho  have  received  tran¬ 
scripts  from  stenographers  who  had  been 
taught  to  write  and  read  shorthand  rather 
than  to  transcribe  it. 

Of  course  some  stenographers  do  a  wide 
\’ariety  of  office  clerical  work.  But  it  is 
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obvious  that,  no  matter  how  well  the  stenogra¬ 
pher-clerk  performs  her  clerical  duties,  she 
will  not  long  remain  on  a  job  where  transcrib¬ 
ing  is  an  essential  part  of  her  duties  if  she 
cannot  do  satisfactory  work  when  transcrib¬ 
ing.  In  the  training  of  a  stenographer  for 
employment,  therefore,  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  transcribe  must  be  put  first 
and  foremost. 

JVho  of  You  Has  Taught  Transcription? 

Unfortunately  for  thousands  of  beginning 
stenographers,  the  traditions  followed  in  most 
of  our  commercial  departments  have  included 
little  or  no  instruction  directly  preparing  for 
transcribing  on  a  business  basis.  Thus  the 
shorthand  instruction  has  not  been  organized 
to  train  for  transcribing  either  because  there 
was  no  time  allowed  in  the  school  schedule 
for  transcribing,  or  because  there  was  no 
direct  instruction  in  the  art  of  transcribing, 
since  teachers  either  did  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  shorthand 
course,  or  did  not  know  how  to  give  the  re¬ 
quired  instruction.  Probably  the  attitude  of 
academic  school  authorities  in  refusing  to  pro¬ 
vide  either  the  equipment  required  or  to  allow 
the  time  needed  in  the  school  schedule  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  inefficiency  of  so 
much  of  our  shorthand  instruction. 

In  many  of  our  small  high  schools  where 
shorthand  is  taught,  there  are  no  typewriters; 
so  that  these  schools  teach  shorthand  without 
teaching  the  inseparable  and  indispensably  es¬ 
sential  complementary  art  of  typewriting 
needed  by  transcribing  stenographers.  In 
thousands  of  high  schools  throughout  the 
country  shorthand  pupils  are  not  required  to 
transcribe  on  the  typewriter  more  than  an 
occasional  letter.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a 
school  where  the  shorthand  pupils  are  re¬ 
quired  during  the  last  half-year  to  transcribe, 
some  of  their  dictation  every  day  on  the  type¬ 
writer  ;  and  only  a  very  few  of  these  schools 
schedule  a  period  when  this  transcribing  must 
be  done  and  assign  a  teacher  to  take  charge 
of  this  important  part  of  shorthand  training. 
Startling  though  it  may  seem  to  a  business¬ 
man  or  to  an  advocate  of  vocational  training 
in  the  public  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  a  hundred  public  schools  in  this  country 
have  a  minimum  rate  of  speed  and  high 
standards  of  accuracy  in  transcribing  as  a 
prerequisite  for  graduation  from  their  short¬ 
hand  course.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  adequately 
trained  stenographers  can  be  produced  if  such 
standards  are  not  required. 

Have  You  Had  a  Standard? 

Even  in  the  few  schools  where  the  school 
authorities  have  scheduled  a  period  a  day  for 
transcribing  during  the  senior  year,  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  standards  and  teaching  materials  for 
these  classes  often  results  in  the  pupils’  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  practical  training  of  the 
kind  needed. 

It  is  probable  that  what  I  found  in  a  large 
high  school  within  250  miles  of  New  York 
City  is  not  typical ;  it  does  show  what  may 
happen.  The  schedule  in  this  school,  located 
in  a  large  manufacturing  city,  most  com- 
mendably  allowed  two  consecutive  periods  in 
the  last  half  of  their  senior  year  to  advanced 
shorthand.  After  a  period  of  dictation,  the 
pupils  customarily  went  to  a  typewriting  room 
with  their  shorthand  teacher  to  transcribe 
their  notes. 

When  I  visited  the  class,  I  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  energetically  the  pupils 
went  to  work;  paper  fairly  leaped  into  the 
typewriters,  and  the  keys  rattled  at  most  sur¬ 
prising  speed  as  the  pupils  transcribed  their 
letters.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  this 
speed  except  in  offices  where  the  maximum 
of  output  was  demanded  from  every  stenogra¬ 
pher.  I  marvelled  much — until  the  transcripts 
began  to  come  in.  I  saw  all  the  letters  tran¬ 
scribed.  There  was  not  one  mailable  letter 
produced  by  twenty  pupils,  each  of  whom 
wrote  from  six  to  eight  short  letters  during 
the  period.  In  fact,  there  was  not  one  single 
letter  centered  on  a  page ;  not  one  letter  which 
had  less  than  ten  typing  errors ;  not  one  whose 
punctuation,  spelling  or  sentences  was  right. 
Yet  the  teacher  thought  his  class  was  doing 
fine.  He  admitted  he  never  timed  his  pupils, 
did  not  know  how  fast  they  were  writing. 
Further,  he  corrected  only  an  occasional  paper 
and  had  no  definite  standards  in  either  accu¬ 
racy  or  speed.  He  did  no  teaching  of  any 
kind  during  the  transcribing  period,  as  he  felt 
none  was  needed.  Yet  here  were  twenty  or 
more  pupils,  within  six  weeks  of  graduation, 
no  one  of  whom  was  able  to  transcribe,  and 
hence  to  sell  the  shorthand  skill  he  had  spent 
two  years  in  acquiring. 

Transcribing  Not  Simply  Reading  and 
Typing 

Most  teachers,  evidently,  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  teaching  transcribing 
means.  In  most  schools  it  is  assumed  that  if 
a  shorthand  student  cem  read  her  notes  and 
can  typewrite  fairly  well,  that  she  can,  of 
course,  transcribe.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
so.  Transcribing  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  two  independent  skills  of  reading 
shorthand  notes  and  typewriting.  It  is  a 
separate  ability,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
these  two  other  abilities  but  not  a  mere  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  two.  Every  experienced  short¬ 
hand  teacher  knows  that  some  of  the  best 
transcripts  are  turned  in  by  pupils  otherwise 
poor  in  their  work;  that  some  of  the  very  best 
shorthand  pupils  or  typewriting  pupils  turn  in 
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poor  transcripts.  Transcribing  has  to  be 
viewed  as  a  distinct  ability  which  can  be 
developed  only  through  properly  selected 
teaching  material. 

Very  few  high  school  pupils  can  transcribe 
above  15  words  a  minute  and  reach  an  accu¬ 
racy  of  95% — a  questionable  degree  of  tran¬ 
scribing  skill  for  a  business  office.  A  few 
years  ago  in  a  nation-wide  test,  the  median 
score  for  hundreds  of  pupils  from  the  best 
high  schools  in  the  country  was  only  86% 
and  the  median  rate  of  speed  was  14  words  a 
minute.*  Since  then,  in  at  least  one  city — 
Des  Moines — as  a  result  of  organized  in¬ 
struction  the  transcribing  speed  has  been 
raised  to  over  30  words  a  minute  and  the 
accuracy  brought  up  to  above  96%.**  This 
shows  what  teaching  can  do  in  this  field. 
But  this  result  was  brought  about  only  by 
real  teaching — not  trusting  to  the  pupils  to 
work  themselves  up  to  an  acceptable  standard 
of  speed  and  accuracy. 

Other  schools  can  do  the  same  if  they  will 
but  study  the  problem  and  undertake  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  teaching  material  needed  and  in  the 
school  schedule  give  the  transcribing  time  re¬ 
quired  for  effii;ient  work. 

JFhat  Does  a  Stenographer  Do  JVhen 
She  Transcribesf 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  an  analysis 
of  what  a  stenographer  does  when  she  tran¬ 
scribes.  Until  we  Icnow  what  skills  and 
knowledge  are  required  when  doing  this  kind 
of  work  and  we  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  best 
metho<ls  to  use,  we  cannot  outline  in  detail 
the  kind  of  teaching  material  necessary  to 
give  the  ability  needed.  A  rough  analysis  of 
what  a  stenographer  must  know  to  transcribe 
shows  these  to  be  the  principal  problems : 

Estimating  the  length  of  the  letter  or  article; 

Setting  the  typewriter  so  as  to  give  margins  of 
the  proper  size  adapted  to  the  letterhead  used; 

Knowing  the  common  arrangement  styles  for  let¬ 
ters  and  other  typed  forms; 

Reading  shorthand  notes  with  enough  facility  to 
read  far  enough  ahead  of  her  typing  to  get  the 
sense  of  what  was  dictated  before  she  under¬ 
takes  to  decide  what  word  is  represented  by  a 
given  outline,  or  what  punctuation  is  needed,  or 
what  other  convention  of  written  English  is 
required  for  satisfactory  transcribing; 

Recalling  the  voice  inflections  of  the  dictator  to 
help  in  determining  word  and  phrase  groupings 
and  the  punctuation  of  sentences  (whether  in¬ 
terrogative  or  declarative) ; 

Knowing  how  to  punctuate  no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult  or  involved  the  sentence; 

Knowing  how  to  determine  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs; 

Selecting  which  of  the  several  words  a  shorthand 
outline  may  represent  should  be  used  to  express 
the  thought  of  the  dictator; 

.Supplying  appropriate  words  when  outlines  are 
*  missing  or  unreadable; 


•See  Thomas,  Ina.  Green  Writer.  Vol.  22.  page  179. 
••See  art'ole  hy  Mr.  Clay  Sltnker  on  page  35  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  October,  1925. 


Correcting  errors  in  grammar  or  construction  on  \ 

the  part  of  the  dictator  (changing  was  to  were  t 

when  needed,  etc.)  ;  | 

Knowing  how  to  spell  all  the  words  in  the  dicta-  P 

tion  and  to  write  them  in  conventional  form  j 

(mailman,  mail  bag,  mail-box,  ladies,  lady’s,  ' 

etc.);  \ 

Knowing  how  to  conform  to  all  the  conven-  i 

tions  of  written  English  such  as  capitalization,  J 

hyphenization,  division  of  words  into  syllables,  i 

use  of  abbreviations,  and  representation  of  num-  I 

bers,  etc.;  j 

Recognizing  common  quotations  in  dictation.  I 

-\11  of  these  skills  and  knowledges  can  be 
taught.  Some  pupils  often  reach  a  fair  de-  , 

gree  of  proficiency  in  these  matters  without  ! 

any  organized  instruction,  but  the  great  mass 
of  our  shorthand  pupils  make  a  most  miser¬ 
able  showing  in  most  of  these  fields  when 
they  attempt  to  transcribe.  The  remedy  lies 
not  in  scolding  pupils  nor  in  telling  them  they 
should  know  better,  but  in  selecting  and  or-  ] 

ganizing  teaching  materials  so  as  to  develop  j 

each  of  these  necessary  skills  and  knowledges.  I 

It  is  not  enough,  for  instance,  that  a  pupil  ^ 

know  that  commas  are  necessary  to  separate  j 

words  in  a  series ;  she  must  have  the  habit  of  ' 

typewriting  commas  when  she  writes  a  series.  i 

This  habit  can  be  developed  only  through 
practice,  and  practice  will  come  only  when  the 
lericher  gives  opportunities  for  it  through 
properly  selected  dictation  material  which 
must  he  transcribed  under  conditions  which 
test  the  pupil’s  ability  and  develop  the  habits 
desired.  Thus,  with  each  point  in  the  analysis, 
teaching  material  which  will  develop  that  skill 
or  ability  must  be  given  by  slow  degrees  so 
as  to  proceed  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
difficult  problems  which  a  transcriber  must 
solve. 

If  hat  Can  You  Do  to  Remedy 
Conditions? 

The  average  shorthand  teacher  may  say, 

“What  can  I  do?”  The  answer  is,  ‘‘You  can 
do  a  lot.”  Some  of  the  things  include: 

This! 

Fir.st,  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  for 
making  the  development  of  transcribing  ability 
the  foremost  objective  of  all  shorthand  instruc¬ 
tion; 

Second,  organize  all  your  shorthand  lessons  from 
the  first  day  of  the  beginning  class  to  the  last 
day  of  the  advanced  class  so  as  to  develop 
transcribing  ability. 

Third,  require  all  the  typed  transcripts  you  can 
get;  certainly  some  every  day  during  the  last 
year,  and  all  you  can  get  during  the  first  year; 

Fourth,  study  the  errors  your  pupils  make  in 
reading  shorthand  and  in  transcribing  so  as  to 
learn  what  kind  of  teaching  material  is  needed 
to  prevent  that  kind  of  error  in  the  future; 

Fifth,  organize  your  teaching  material  so  as  to 
teach  out,  as  it  were,  every  kind  of  error  your 
pupils  make  in  transcribing; 

Sixth,  select  your  dictation  material  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  your  pupils  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  knowledges  needed  in  transcribing; 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Tentative  Program 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 


Southern  (Commercial  Teachers* ^Association 


and  the 


Southern  ‘Division^  S^^tional  ^Association  of  <iAccredited 

Qomfnercial  Schools 


Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

November  27-28,  1925 


Officers,  1925 

President,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
Vice-President,  J.  M.  Watters,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Baker,  Con'.mercial  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

EXECUTIVE  committee 

.T.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Willard  J.  Wheeler,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

J.  M.  Watters,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Elizabeth  Baker,  Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

A.  M.  Bruce,  Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Anna  Lula  Dobson,  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

W.  R.  Pittman,  Ensley  High  School,  Birmingham,  Alabama 


Thursday,  November  26 

Secretary’s  Office  at  Hotel  Patten  will  be  open  all  day.  An  information  reception  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 


Friday,  November  27 

REGISTRATION— SecreUry’s  Office . 8  O’CLOCK 

“Then  join  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 

By  uniting  tve  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall." 

— Dickinson — Liberty  Song  of  1768 

GENERAL  MEETING . 10  O’CLOCK 


Opening  in  charge  of  C.  IV.  Edmondson,  Edmondson  School  of  Business,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Community  Singing,  led  by  F.  C.  Quillin,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Special  Musical  Number 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  the  Mayor 

Response,  by  J.  M.  IVatters,  Vice-President 

President’s  Address,  by  /.  Murray  Hill 

Music 

Report  of  Secretary  on  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 

Greetings  from  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  by  C.  M.  Yoder,  Whitewater  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

“Sdling  Commercial  Education,”  an  address  "by  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Address  (speaker’s  name  to  be  announced) 

“A  dinner  lubricates  business." 

— IVm.  Scott 

LUNCHEON — Program  in  charge  of  Chattanooga  Committee . 12  O’CLOCK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT— IP.  R.  Pittman,  Chairman . 2:30-4:30  O’CLOCK 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT— R.  E.  Carter.  Chairman . 2:30-4:30  O'CLOCK 

ACCREDITED  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION . 5:00-6:30  O’CLOCK 

ASSOCIATION  BANQUET . 7  O’CLOCK 

Toastmaster,  Dr,  Willis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent,  Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
“For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 

and  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

— Coleridge 

Address,  by  Douglas  Malloch,  Poet  and  Entertainer 

Saturday,  November  28 

SOUTHERN  STATES  BREAKFAST . 8  O’CLOCK 

C.  E.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  DeArmond,  Chairmen 

”...  all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it.  Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 

— Byron 

Roll  Call  of  States  (Schools  having  100%  attendance  and  membership  will  receive  a  special  certificate.) 
Group  picture  to  be  made  at  9:30 
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RIDE  OVER  CITY . 10:00-12:30  O’CLOCK 

"He  profits  most  who  serves  Best" 

GENERAL  MEETING . 2:00-4:30  O’CLOCK 


Address,  by  Major  Dan  Morgan,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Address,  by  Dr.  Colvin,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Business — Election  of  officers,  Selection  of  next  place  of  meeting.  Inauguration  of  Officers 


Photographing  the  Plackhoard 

By  Charles  L.  Swem 


Z^HE  fact  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  realized  that, 
given  the  necessary 
lighting  to  make  the  expos¬ 
ure,  the  smallest  Brownie 
camera  will  take  as  clear  a 
picture  as  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  lens  made.  So,  with  a 
little  care  and  patience,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  a  very  good  pho¬ 
tograph  can  be  made  of  any 
blackboard. 

The  photographer’s  art  consists  mostly  in 
the  lighting  effects  he  secures.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  securing  a  good  photograph  of 
any  kind  of  subject  is  the  lighting — to  see 
that  sufficient  light  falls  upon  the  subject  to 
be  photographed  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  sensitized  plate  within  the  camera. 

To  this  end,  the  competing  teacher  should 
first  choose  a  blackboard  upon  which  to  work 
that  is  well  lighted,  and  properly  lighted. 
That  is,  it  should  be  in  a  position  preferably 
with  the  light  shining  directly  upon  it  at 
right-angles  to  the  board.  This  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  for  light  can  fall  upon  the 
blackboard  from  any  angle,  but  be  sure  that 
when  you  stand  on  the  spot  where  the  camera 
is  to  be  located  in  taking  the  picture  no  glare 
is  upon  the  blackboard.  A  glaring  reflection 
upon  the  blackboard  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
picture. 

A  blackboard  alongside  a  window  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  amateur  to 
photograph.  If  there  is  sufficient  light  from 
the  rear  to  light  the  board,  the  shades  of  the 
offending  window  can  be  drawn  when  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  made,  but,  still,  it  is  a  hazard  that 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  well  not  to  select 
such  a  blackboard.  Thus,  in  choosing  your 
blackboard  upon  which  to  work,  have  an  eye 
to  the  kind  of  light  that  will  shine  upon  your 
work.  The  volume  of  it  is  not  a  con¬ 


We  promised  you  last  month 
that  an  article  telling  how  to 
take  your  own  picture  of  the 
Blackboard  Contest  copy  would 
be  forthcoming  this  month.  The 
article  prepared  by  Mr.  Swem  is 
so  good  and  so  complete  we  have 
decided  to  reprint  it.  Follow 
the  suggestions  given  therein 
carefully,  and  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  and  reward  of  securing 
a  good  clear  photograph.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  camera,  perhaps 
some  one  of  your  students  has 
and  will  take  a  picture  for  you. 
— Editor. 


sideration  until  you  come  to 
take  the  picture. 

.> 

JJ/'  HEN  you  have  com- 
rr  pleted  your  specimen 
and  are  ready  to  make  the 
exposure,  set  your  camera  on 
a  tripod,  or  some  firm  object, 
at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  board,  as  you  would  for 
any  other  time  exposure.  If 
you  use  a  table  or  chair  for 
a  support,  be  sure  to  place 
the  camera  no  more  than  2  or  3  inches  from 
the  edge  so  as  to  avoid  including  part  of  the 
table  or  chair  in  the  picture.  By  the  range¬ 
finder  on  the  camera  you  will  gauge  the  pro¬ 
per  distance,  height,  etc.,  in  order  to  make 
the  largest  view  you  possibly  can  of  the  board 
upon  the  film. 

Setting  the  Lens 

The  shutter  should,  of  course,  be  set  for  a 
time  exposure.  If  you  have  a  bulb  on  your 
camera,  use  that  by  all  means,  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  jarring  the  camera  with  a  bulb.  If 
you  have  not  a  bulb,  it  is  needless  to  caution 
you  that  the  camera  should  not  be  moved  the 
smallest  fraction  in  opening  and  closing  the 
shutter. 

With  the  shutter  set  for  “time  exposure,” 
and  the  camera  focused,  you  have  next  got  to 
adjust  the  lens  to  the  proper  stop  or  opening 
for  the  picture.  Time  exposures  should  be 
made  with  the  lens  open  to  a  smaller  diameter 
than  for  snapshots.  On  a  box  camera  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  pull  the  lever  up  to  the 
next  opening — which  brings  the  next  smallest 
hole  into  place.  On  the  folding  cameras  and 
kodaks  that  read  “4,  8,  16,  32,  etc.,”  around 
the  bottom  of  the  lens,  the  lever  should  be 
moved  to  stop  “8”.  On  those  reading  “f  6.3 
(or  7.7),  11,  16,  22,  etc.,”  stop  “11”  should 
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be  used.  Now,  with  all  this  attended  to,  you 
are  ready  to  take  your  picture — except  for  the 
matter  of  lighting  and  timing. 

Timing  the  Exposure 

The  proper  timing  of  a  time  exposure  is 
always  a  question  of  experimentation,  chiefly 
because  lighting  is  not  uniform  in  all  rooms 
and  localities.  But  in  a  classroom  this  should 
not  be  a  profound  matter.  Most  classrooms 
are  well  lighted,  and  we  will  assume  that 
yours  is,  as  well  as  that  the  color  tones  of  the 
room  are  light  or  lightish.  Therefore,  we 
give  this  table  for  timing; 

With  a  bright  sun  outside,  expose  picture 
for  8  seconds ;  hazy  sun,  20  seconds ;  cloudy 
bright,  40  seconds ;  cloudy  dull,  80  seconds. 

If  your  room  is  well  lighted,  with  two  or 
more  windows,  and  the  color  tones  are  medium 
(neither  white  nor  dark),  this  table  of  ex¬ 
posure  should  give  you  a  satisfactory  picture. 
If  the  walls  are  absolutely  white  and  the 
lighting  is  very  bright,  you  can  cut  down  by 
half  on  this  table.  If  the  color  tones  are 
dark,  you  can  double  the  exposure. 

We  suggest  that  you  make  your  exposure 
according  to  the  table  as  given,  and  then  if 


you  do  not  get  a  satisfactory  picture,  the 
people  developing  can  tell  you  whether  you 
require  more  or  less  exposure ;  then  you  can 
take  a  film  of  six  pictures  and  experiment 
with  various  timings.  Out  of  the  six  you 
ought  to  get  a  good  photograph — if  you  have 
followed  directions. 

NE  word  more:  If  you  are  using  light 
that  falls  from  the  side,  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  direct  rays  striking  the  lens  of 
the  camera.  Draw  the  shade  on  the  window 
if  you  can  do  so  without  marring  your  gen¬ 
eral  lighting  effect;  if  you  have  to  keep  the 
shade  open  to  secure  the  best  lighting,  then 
hold  your  hand  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  the 
side  and  a  bit  to  the  front  of  the  camera  to 
protect  the  lens  from  the  direct  rays. 

Another  word :  When  ordering  your  devel¬ 
oping  done,  have  your  prints  made  with  a 
glossy  finish.  This  finish  brings  out  details 
best. 

T  T ERE’S  wishing  you  luck  both  in  your 
J.  J.  specimen  and  your  photography ! 

Oh,  yes,  another  word ;  Good  firm  out¬ 
lines  on  the  blackboard  will  be  a  distinct  aid 
to  amateur  photography. 


All  set  now  for  the  Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest.  Let’s  go  over  big! 


S 


!NCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  granted  certificates : 


Sl«t?r  Mary  Annunriati,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Hilda  Anna  Bergstrom,  West  Pitlsfleld,  Mast. 
Alter  Maude  Berry,  Auburn,  Maine 
Maude  V.  Bolce.  I.«s  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Annie  E.  Brown.  Auburn.  Maine 
Helen  Brown.  Beardstown,  Ill. 

Norma  Jane  Byron.  .Auburn.  Maine 
Made’on  Chandler.  Brookline,  Mass. 

Sterling  W.  Cramer,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Thelma  Panlels.  Auburn.  Maine 
Plorenee  B.  Danis.  Spokane.  Wash. 

Margaret  Devean.  I^os  Angeles,  Caltf. 

(ienera  Fran-es  Donkus.  Auburn,  Maine 
Anna  E.  E'-hbach.  Pottstown.  Pa. 

Helen  J.  Fletrher,  San  FYanetsco.  Calif. 

Alta  Mabel  M  Fox.  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Martha  C  Friberg.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Ethelda  May  Green.  Auburn,  Maine 
Antero  Guzman.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Imogen  .1.  Haekett.  .Auburn,  Maine 

Mrs.  Lillian  Higginbotham,  W'eatherford,  Tex. 

Sylvia  June  Holt,  Auburn,  Maine 

Bebeeea  Holland.  Auburn,  Maine 

Marion  Holmes,  Auburn,  Maine 

He'en  B  llr.pklns.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mabel  Humphry,  Tx>s  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mary  H.  Inglls,  Charlotte.  N.  Car. 

ITmer  H.  Ingraham.  .Auburn,  Maine 
Rudolph  H.  Johnson.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Beatrice  K.  Levy.  Oree’ey.  Colo. 

Georgia  P.  Little.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pedro  Chacon  Loran.  Areclbo,  P.  R. 

Annie  F.  MacDonald,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Sitter  Mary  of  Perpetual  Help.  Portland,  Oregon 
Fran.-es  D.  Miller.  Alturas,  Calif. 

Eva  Frances  Miirch.  Schago  I.ake,  Maine 
Esther  S.  Nagle,  Poltftown,  Pa, 

Beatrice  E,  Olson.  Spokane.  Wash. 

Beatrice  Plppy,  Portland.  Oregon 
Hattie  Everett  Pullen.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hazel  E.  Ramsey.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

H.“rbert  L.  Roberts.  .Auburn,  Maine 
Jesus  Rosado,  Areclbo.  P.  R. 

Gloria  Sawyer.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Caroline  M  Sihreltz,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Barbara  Schrlcker.  Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Eleanor  G.  Shaw,  Auburn.  Maine 
Myrtle  B  Skullerud,  Spokane.  Wash. 

]..eila  Stairs.  Auburn.  Maine 

Sister  M.  Barnaba  Stallman.  LaCrosse,  Wit. 

Flora  M.  Stearns.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Gladys  E.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Thistle.  Auburn,  Maine 
Mr.  C.  Van  Dyk,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Sister  Vltallenne.  Falrhaven,  Mass. 

Faerie  W.  Wallace,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Margaret  Josephine  Wallace.  Louisville.  Ky. 
Ruberta  B.  Williams,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Katherine  M.  Wood.  Auburn.  Maine 
Helen  G.  Waskelewlcr,  New  Britain,  Cotui. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Whalen.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Alfreda  Emily  AAlieeler.  Longmeadow,  Mast. 
Odette  S.  White.  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

Sallie  I...  Williams.  Nashyllle,  Tenn. 

Marie  Wlrkler.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
.Madeline  B.  Womack.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Helen  M.  Wright.  Springfield,  Mats. 

Ina  M.  Yates,  Auburn,  Maine 
F;dna  Ziegler,  New  Rochelle.  N.  T. 
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Report  of  the 

^National  Education  <iAssoctatton  (Convention 

Department  of  Business 


Held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  June  30  to  July  4,  192$ 


Officers 

1924-25  1925-^ 


President,  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Longwood  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vice-President,  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Secretary,  J.  O.  Malott,  Yeatman  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


/N  the  cool  of  autumn,  when  the  world  is 
resting  from  the  terrific  heat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  one  may  expect  conventions  full  of 
life,  full  of  pep.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  picture 
in  the  sweltering  heat  of  summer,  which  the 
middle  west  knows  so  well,  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  w'orthwhile  discussion  as  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  conference  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  standard 
and  tone  of  the  papers  submitted  was  high, 
and  from  them  we  learn  some  very  poignant 
facts  and  theories  that  are  worth  passing  along 
to  our  readers.  If  space  would  permit  to 
quote  each  paper  fully,  that  would  be  done. 
But  as  all  contributors  know,  space  is  more 
valuable  than  real  estate  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  New  York — and  that’s  pretty  high! 

Various  aspects  of  business  training  were 
thoroughly  discussed  and  there  seemed  to  be 
an  attitude  of  doubt,  expressed  in  several 
ways,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  present-day 
instruction  in  commercial  education. 

Junior  High  School  Training 

Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Yeatman  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  sufficient  thought  had  been 
given  to  determine  the  basic  subjects  that 
should  enter  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior 
Commercial  High  School,  and  whether  or  not 
the  present-day  subjects  of  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  bookkeeping  should  form  the 
“core”  material  for  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  A  very  complete  and  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  training  necessary  to  furnish 
the  greatest  number  of  students  with  the  kind 
of  training  that  will  get  them  the  jobs  that 
they  will  most  likely  fit  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Malott.  That  school  conditions  should  ap¬ 
proximate  business  conditions  was  another 


President,  J.  O.  Malott,  Yeatman  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Vice  President,  J.  Walter  Ross,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Haynes,  Emmerich  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


point  made  by  the  speaker.  A  more  complete 
report  of  Mr.  Malott’s  paper  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Business  Practice  Schools 

Very  much  the  same  argument  was  made  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hyre,  Cleveland  Clinic,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  whose  paper,  “Standard  Procedures  in 
Functionally  Organized  Business  and  Their 
Application  to  Business  Training,”  we  hope  to 
reproduce  in  full  in  an  early  issue  of  this 
magazine.  As  the  same  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  are  met  in  all  business,  a  course  which 
covered  these  fundamentals  would  be  ideal. 
“The  model  set  up  would  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  work  under  actual  business 
conditions,  the  letters  to  be  written  from  the 
collection,  purchasing,  accounts  receivable, 
accounts  payable,  production  and  sales  de¬ 
partments  could  thus  be  dictated  to  the  ste¬ 
nographer  in  training,  who  could  be  sent  from 
a  central  stenographic  division.  Comptometer 
operators  in  training  could  be  called  for  check¬ 
ing  of  material  tickets,  inventories,  invoices, 
etc.  The  work  of  the  student  would  be  filed 
under  the  name  of  the  student  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  transaction,  and  an  accurate 
control  of  the  progress  of  each  student  could 
be  made.  The  student  would  live  his  job,  ex¬ 
perience  the  matters  he  would  have  to  deal 
with,  and,  and  this  is  very  important,  should  it 
be  necessary  for  him  to  stop  his  training  at 
any  time,  he  would  at  least  have  had  some 
business  training  approximating  actual  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  which  is  more  than  he  gets 
under  the  present  system.” 

“Finally,”  Mr.  Hyre  concluded,  “let  me  re¬ 
peat  that  I  believe  it  is  possible  so  to  organize 
our  business  schools  that  they  may  provide  a 
practical  training  comparable  to  that  which 
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a  j'oung  medical  graduate  receives  during  his 
interne  service  in  the  hospital,  or  the  budding 
law>'er  in  moot  courts,  or  the  normal  school 
student  in  the  practice  schools,  and  that  the 
present  indications  are  that  such  a  system  will 
be  established  under  the  leadership  of  in¬ 
structors  who  appreciate  the  need  of  training 
their  pupils  to  adapt  their  routine  require¬ 
ments — general  clerical  work,  bookkeeping, 
and  so  forth — to  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  various  functional  departments  of  a 
business  organization.” 

Machine  Bookkeeping 

An  interesting  discussion  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Springman,  director  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  Pontiac  High  School,  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  in  his  paper,  “The  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  Machines  and 
its  Relation  to  Business.”  The  fact  that  these 
machines  are  expensive  led  Mr.  Springman  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  to  have  them  ccwi- 
stantly  in  use. 

“Machine  bookkeeping  is  a  senior  occupa¬ 
tion,  calling  for  mature,  well-trained  operat¬ 
ors  w'ith  judgment  and  skill,”  declared  the 
speaker.  “The  position  carries  with  it  re¬ 
sponsibility,  calls  for  intelligence,  and  the 
pupils  should  have  a  good  all-round  prelim¬ 
inary  training  before  taking  the  work.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  give  the  course  to  young  and 
immature  pupils,  since  they  have  not  sufficient 
foundation  on  which  to  work,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  secure  employment  after  completing 
the  course.” 

Mr.  Springman  also  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  in  close  contact  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  vicinity,  a  thing  that  was 
constantly  done  by  the  school  men  of  the 
Pontiac  High  School. 

Secretarial  Training 

“Secretarial  Training  serves  the  individual 
by  broadening  his  vision,  adding  to  his  culture, 
and  fitting  him  for  a  position  of  honor  and 
trust.  It  serves  the  community  by  giving  to 
it  a  class  of  workers  possessing  the  training 
and  initiative  necessary  in  the  industrial  world 
today.  The  service  of  the  high  school  in  this 
field  is  needed  and  consequently  richly  re¬ 
warded,”  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Miss 
Dora  H.  Pitts,  Western  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

Just  what  course  of  training  was  necessary 
was  outlined  by  Miss  Pitts,  who  said:  “A 
good  textbook  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
rest  the  various  activities  of  the  work.  In 
the  Western  High  School  of  Detroit  we  use 
the  Gregg  ‘Secretarial  Studies’  and  the  com¬ 
panion  book,  ‘Secretarial  DictaticMi.’  ” 


Miss  Pitts  then  discussed  the  use  of  these 
texts,  explained  how  they  were  divided  into 
convenient  sections  of  work,  and  discussed  in 
detail  the  assignments.  When  the  students 
are  in  a  position  to  do  the  work,  they  are 
assigned  to  the  executives  of  the  school  for 
periods  of  one  month.  As  a  reward  for  this 
service  the  pupils  are  given  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  those  whom  they  serve. 
The  expectation  of  receiving  one  of  these  let¬ 
ters  is  a  great  incentive  for  better  work. 

CT^HE  conference  was  not  one-sided,  for  bc- 
_/  sides  educators  presenting  their  views,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  business  world  also  con¬ 
tributed  and  offered  suggestions  looking  to  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  teachers  of  commercial  education. 

Business  Mens  Suggestions 

Mr.  Sherman  Perry,  correspondence  adviser 
of  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middle- 
tcwn,  Ohio,  contributed,  among  others,  these 
points : 

Business  executives  complain  that  high  school 
commercial  courses  fail  to  turn  out  a  product  that 
can  assume  reasonable  responsibility  and  perform 
duties  speedily  and  accurately;  that  young  men  and 
women  are  woefully  lacking  in  one  great  essential — 
initiative. 

“Commercial  teachers  don’t  know  what  we  are 
doing,  and  make  no  effort  to  nnd  out,”  one  office 
manager  had  said  to  me.  “Business  teachers  can 
well  afford  to  take  their  cue  from  that  criticism. 
Teachers  must  first  be  business  men  and  women. 
They  must  not  only  know,  but  they  must  be  able  to 
do.  Boards  of  education  must  demand  experience 
as  well  as  training.” 

“Coordinating  Business  Education  with  Vo¬ 
cational  Opportunities,”  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Stanley  Roth,  personnel 
director  at  L.  S.  Ayres  and  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Cooperative  scientific  investigations  by 
the  teaching  profession  and  business  men  were 
advocated  by  Mr.  Roth.  “I  believe  that  edu¬ 
cators  and  business  men  both  will  readily  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  the  problem  of  coordinating  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  vocational  opportunity, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

“The  joint  committee  suggested  could  de¬ 
termine  upon  a  specific  research  program  for 
the  first  year,  with  plans  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  contingent  on  the  result  of  the 
first  year’s  work.  Individual  needs  would,  of 
course,  dictate  just  what  budget  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  But  it  would 
be  really  worth  while  because  much  valuable 
material  would  be  collected  that  could  be 
used  to  advantage  both  by  business  and  by  the 
schools.” 


(ConUmutd  on  page  87) 
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The  Trend  of  Shorthand  Trogress 


Daniel  Burnham  was  helping 
t/g/'  to  create  the  World’s  Fair  at 
r  r  Chicago  he  said,  “Make  no  little 
plans.  They  have  no  power  to  stir  men’s 
blood.’’ 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  author  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  started  out  to  conquer  the 
shorthand  world.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  system,  he 
boldly  proclaimed  it  as  “a  shorthand  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,’’  and  one  of  the  first  pamphlets  he 
issued  was  entitled  “Shorthand  for  the  Mil¬ 
lion’’ — an  expression  that  remains  a  sub-title 
of  the  Manual  to  this  day.  He  was  laughed 
at — of  course.  That  is  the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  who  proclaim  a  new  and  strange  doctrine 
or  a  new  invention.  Some  time  ago,  in  telling 
about  his  early  experiences.  Mr.  Gregg  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  first  attack  on  his  system 
began  by  ridiculing  the  “amusing  and  amazing 
confidence  of  the  young  author.”  When  the 
attack  was  reprinted  after  fifteen  years  and 
circulated  widely,  it  was  significant  that  the 
only  change  made  was  the  omission  of  the 
references  to  the  “amusing  and  amazing  con¬ 
fidence”  of  the  author ! 

In  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
publication  of  the  system,  Mr.  Gregg  has 
never  faltered  in  his  belief  that  eventually 
shorthand  w'ould  come  into  general  use  as  a 
time-  and  effort-saving  instrument.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  use  of  shorthand  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  temporarily  obscured  its  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  of  usefulness  to  all  who 
write,  and  that  in  the  future  the  art  would 
be  taught  as  a  branch  of  general  education — 
not  for  business  use  but  as  a  much-prized  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishment. 

This  view  of  shorthand  is  more  generally 
held  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Last  year 
the  government  of  Bavaria  made  shorthand  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools;  and  since  then  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  has  made  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand  a  condition  to  entrance  into  the 
Civil  Service.  Several  other  European  na¬ 
tions  are  adopting  measures  to  insure  the  gen¬ 


eral  teaching  of  shorthand  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  time  and  labor,  in  school  and  in  after 
life.  In  Germany,  the  students  who  have 
learned  shorthand  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  expected  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge 
in  taking  notes  of  the  lectures  and  instruction 
given  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  college. 

There  have  been  sporadic  efforts  to  teach 
shorthand  in  the  grades,  with  more  or  less 
success,  in  this  country,  but  progress  in  these 
experiments  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the 
widespread  impression  that  shorthand  is  a 
purely  vocational  subject. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  notable  change  in 
the  attitude  of  many  of  the  educational  leaders 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  no 
doubt  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  in  these  institutions.  It  has  been  found, 
too,  that  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  attendance  in  the 
Senior  High  Schools.  Students  who  have 
developed  a  liking  for  these  subjects  while 
studying  them  in  the  Junior  High  School, 
or  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  them,  naturally 
desire  to  complete  the  course  in  the  Senior 
High  School. 

The  early  dreams  of  the  author  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  are  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  near 
future,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
realization  is  coming  in  a  way  quite  different 
from  his  expectations.  He  thought  that  it 
would  come  through  shorthand  being  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  working  up¬ 
ward.  Instead  of  this,  it  began  with  the 
Senior  High  Schools,  and  it  is  now  working 
down  to  the  Junior  High  Schools,  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Schools,  and  Continuation  Schools.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  bring  it  still  lower  in  the 
course  so  that  the  students  may  have  the 
benefit  of  its  educational  stimulus  before 
reaching  the  Junior  High  School  or  Senior 
Hieh  School. 

The  result  will  be  that  in  a  very  short  time 
“Shorthand  for  the  Million”  wili  be  an  ac- 
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complished  fact,  and  the  art  will  be  used  very 
generally  by  students  at  colleges  in  taking 
notes  of  lectures,  preparing  their  theses,  and 
later  in  professional  and  business  life  in 
drafting  documents,  making  memoranda,  and 
in  a  thousand  other  ways. 


<iA  Qurious  "Thing 

LARGE  part  of  our  correspondence 
consists  of  answering  questions  from 
teachers  about  rules,  principles  and  out¬ 
lines,  as  well  as  about  methods  of  handling 
classes  under  various  conditions.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  of  assistance  to  teach¬ 
ers,  but  we  must  confess  that  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  to  us  to  find  that  many 
teachers  ask  questions  that  are  fully  an¬ 
swered  in  the  magazines  or  in  our  book,  “The 
Q’s  and  A’s  of  Shorthand  Theory” — a  book 
in  which  hundreds  of  theory  questions  are 
answered.  On  several  occasions  when  we 
have  referred  teachers  to  articles  in  the 
Gregg  Writer,  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  “The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Shorthand 
Theory,”  or  other  books,  we  have  been  asked 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  magazine  or  the  book 
to  which  we  have  referred — ^because  the 
teacher  had  not  seen  the  magazine  or  the 
book! 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  there  are 
teachers  who  have  so  little  interest  in  their 
professional  work  that  they  do  not  take  the 
magazines  devoted  to  the  subject  they  are 


teaching.  And  it  is  always  equally  astonish¬ 
ing  that  they  should  not  be  eager  to  become 
familiar  with  all  the  books  which  are  designed 
to  aid  teachers  in  their  classroom  work.  If 
we  did  not  know  that  these  teachers  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  in  number,  we  should  sometimes 
feel  inclined  to  relax  our  efforts  to  provide 
magazines  and  publications  of  special  interest 
to  teachers. 


Firr/  Tes/s  of  the  Season 

Qregg  expert  <J}tCedals 

Issued  this  Month 

rESTS  for  the  Gregg  Expert  medals  at 
125  and  150  words  a  minute  will  be 
available  from  the  first  of  November  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month.  All  writers  who 
have  received  certificates  at  100  words  a 
minute  are  eligible  to  take  these  tests. 

The  material  for  all  medal  tests,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  department,  should  be 
applied  for  by  the  teacher,  who  must  give, 
when  applying,  the  names  of  the  committee 
supervising  the  conducting  of  the  examina¬ 
tions.  This  committee  should  consist  of  the 
teacher  in  charge,  the  principal  or  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  and  a  business  man. 

Full  details  for  the  giving  of  the  tests  are 
published  in  the  September  Gregg  Writer,  and 
repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

Medal  Test  material  will  again  be  available 
during  the  months  of  January,  April,  June, 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  July. 


cJWrj-.  T^pert  SoT^/e 


CT^HE  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Rupert  P. 
_£  SoRelle  throughout  the  country  will 
learn  with  profound  sorrow  of  her  death  on 
September  twenty-second  at  her  home  in 
Bronxville,  New  York.  Mrs.  SoRelle  was 
for  many  years  actively  connected  with  the 
Ballard  School,  New  York  City,  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  engaged  in  special  training 
courses  for  New  York  teachers.  She  made 
a  reputation  in  the  field  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  and 
national  educational  bodies.  In  the  early  days 


of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  touch  typewriting, 
Mrs.  SoRelle  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  new  movements  in  commercial 
instruction. 

As  a  hostess  she  was  without  peer,  possess¬ 
ing  a  charm  and  a  personality,  which  en¬ 
deared  her  to  all  who  were  associated  with 
her  in  any  way. 

We  know  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us 
in  expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr. 
SoRelle  and  his  two  sons  in  their  profound 
bereavement. 
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CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY  OF 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  BOOKS 


BASAL  BOOKS 

The  following  books  present  a  complete  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Gregg  Shorthand: 


Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Gregg . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Gregg .  1.20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Junior  Manual .  1.50 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
Designed  for  class  use  or  for  teacher’s  reference. 

For  Theory  Classes 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Hunter. %  .75 
Progressive  Exercises  m  Gregg  Shorthand, 

Gregg  . 50 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 

Gregg  . . 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 

Markett  . .  •  •  -60 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  ShorthancL  Frick.  2.75 
The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for  Teaching 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Brewbaker .  1.50 

Beginners’  Letter  Drills,  Hunter . .  .24 

Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship, 

McClure  . 16 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship,  Gregg . 12 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers,  Miner..  .60 
Gregg  Notebook;  prices  on  application. 

Dictation  and  Advanced  Courses 

Constructive  Dictation,  Gardner . $1.20 

Gregg  Speed  Practice,  Gregg .  1J20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Gregg .  1.50 

The  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Phrasebook,  Gregg.  1.00 

Letters  from  Famous  People,  Green .  1.20 

Graded  Dictation,  Rasmussen .  1.00 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course,  SoRelle .  1.00 

Reporting 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts,  Gregg . $2.25 

The  Gregg  Reporter,  Gregg .  1.50 

The  Stenographic  Expert,  Bottome . 2.00 

Gregg  Notes  No.  1,  (Court  Testimony! . 24 

Gregg  Notes  No.  2  (Court  Testimony) . 24 

Gregg  Dictation  No.  1  (Key  to  Gregg  Notes)..  .24 

Gregg  Dictation  No.  2  (Key  to  Gregg  Notes)..  .24 

Court  Practice,  Gurtler . 60 

Kimble’s  Commercial,  Industrial,  and_  Technical 

Vocabularies  for  Stenographers,  Kimble . 3.00 

Gregg  Reporters’  Notebook . 20 

READING  BOOKS 

Designed  for  practice  in  reading  Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  Sign  of  the  Four.  Doyle . $  .75 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son, 

Lorimer  . 75 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  Hawthorne . 24 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving . 32 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irxnng . 28 

Hamlet,  Lamb  . 20 

A  Christmas  Carol,  Dickens . 28 

Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll . 75 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale . 28 

The  Diamond  Necklace,  de  Maupassant . 16 

The  Art  of  Making  a  Speech . 20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Reader . 28 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Parts 
One,  Two,  and  Three.  Each  part . 50 

FOR  TEACHER’S  USE  ONLY 
Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual... $  .60 
Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  IV heat- 

croft  . net  .60 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  JVesten- 

haver  . net  1.25 

The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Shorthand  Theory,  Gregg 

. •.•••; . •. . -<50 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills,  Gregg . 80 

Shorthand  Championship  Tests,  Mechler ....... .  1.20 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand ;  Some  Suggestions 

to  Young  Teachers,  Gregg . ..net  .75 

The  Basic  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Gregg 


Making  Shorthand  Teaching  Effective,  Gregg 

. net  $.20 

Handwriting  Efficiency  in  Junior  and  Senior 

High  Schools,  Snesrud . net  .20 

The  Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teaching, 

Hagar  . net  .20 

Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in  Short¬ 
hand,  Beygrau  and  Arnston .  net  .20 

The  Educational  and  Practical  Value  of  the 

Study  of  Shorthand,  SoRelle . net  .20 

Making  Shorthand  Drills  Interesting,  Gregg 

. net  .20 

Wall  Charts  . net  2.50 

Gregg  Wordsign  Chart . net  1.00 

FOR  INDIVIDUAL  USE  OF  TEACHERS  OR 
STUDENTS 

The  Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed,  Brown . $  .75 

Practical  Pointers  for  Shorthand  Students, 

Rutherford  . 50 

The  Story  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Gregg . net  .10 

The  Gregg  Emblem . 50 

The  Gregg  Pennant . net  1.50 

TESTS 

Hoke  Vocabulary,  Reading,  and  Writing  Tests 
in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Hoke 

Sample  set,  net,  $.25;  single  tests,  each,  net.$  .01 
Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Knowledge  of  (jregg 

Shorthand,  Hoke  . net  .10 

Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  of  Stenographic  Ability, 

Hoke  . .• . net  .02 

Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg  Shorthand 

Penmanship,  Hoke  . net  .25 

Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests,  Rollinson 

Manual,  net,  $.25;  single  sets,  each,  net  .04 

CANADIAN  EDITIONS 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Gregg . $1.40 

Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Gregg .  1.20 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills,  Gregg . net  .75 

Reading  and  Writing  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  . 25 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ADAPTATIONS 

Spanish 

Taquigrafia  Gregg,  Gregg . $1.50 

Ejercicios  Progresivos  . 50 

Cuentos  y  Cartas . 50 

Dictados  Avanzados  . 50 

French 

La  Stenographic  Gregg,  Farmer . $1.50 

German 

German  Adaptation  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 

Manual,  Greenberg . $1.50 

Esperanto 

Gregg  Shorthand  Adapted  to  Esperanto,  Jack- 
son  .  $.40 

FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
INSTRUCTION 

Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Test  Exer¬ 
cises  . $2.00 

MAGAZINES 

The  Gregg  Writer: 

United  States  and  possessions . a  year  $1.50 

Canada  .  1.65 

Great  Britain,  Australia  or  any  country  in 

the  Postal  Union  .  1.75 

Single  copies  . 15 

Bound  volumes,  postpaid .  2.00 

American  Shorthand  Teacher . a  year  1.00 

El  Taquigrafo  Gregg . a  year  .60 

MOVING  PICTURE 
Twenty  Centuries  of  Shorthand,  Gregg. 

Free  showings  on  application. 


1.00 

Discount  to  teachers  on  all  books  except  those  marked  NET. 
Descriptive  circulars  or  complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 


New  York 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 


London 
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The  Interest  Problem 

The  Third  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  With  Monthly  Class  Drills  and  Suggestions 
as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the  Tests 

What  to  Do  hi  a  Qonimercial  Qluh 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 


7\  'YOlV  that  the  work  of  the  ne^v  school 
/  1/  under  way,  commercial 

^  V  teachers  are  beprinning  to  look  around 
for  ways  and  means  of  infusing  into  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  new  vital¬ 
ity  that  will  whip  up  the  flagging  interest  of 
students  for  whom  the  novelty  of  the  subjects 
has  worn  off,  or  to  assure  sustained  interest 
over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  of 
thorough  training  and  education  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  business.  At  this  time,  teach¬ 
ers  begin  to  consider  the  plan  of  organizing 
a  commercial  club.  Many  letters  are  being 
received  from  teachers  wishing  information 
about  the  work  to  be  done  in  such  a  club. 

How  Shall  I  Start  a  Clubf 

One  letter  before  me  at  the  present  time 
comes  from  Michigan,  and  reads  in  part :  “I 
want  to  organize  a  shorthand  club  in  our 
High  School  and  would  greatly  appreciate 
suggestions  for  the  following:  1.  A  name  for 
the  club.  2.  Things  that  we  can  do  to  inter¬ 
est  the  town  stenographers  and  secretaries  so 
that  we  may  in  turn  profit  by  their  experience 
in  the  field.  3.  A  means  of  making  money.” 

Get  Everybody  Busy  on  a  Naming 
Contest 

We  see  at  once  that  the  advertising  possi¬ 
bility  in  the  ingenious  handling  of  the  first 
question  will  materially  aid  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  second;  namely,  bring  the  club  to 
the  attention  of  the  stenographers  and  enlist 
their  cooperation  and  support. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  it  may  be  done.  Not 
long  ago  in  a  little  towm  generally  known  as 
the  “Gateway  to  the  Adirondacks”  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  state,  a  new  hotel  was 
about  to  be  built.  It  was  to  be  a  large  hotel 
and  an  expensive  undertaking,  seemingly,  for 
a  city  as  small  as  this  one;  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  proj¬ 
ect  before  the  attention  of  tourists  of  New 
York  and  other  cities  by  advertising  a  “Nam¬ 


ing  Contest.”  The  plan  was  published  in  the 
various  newspapers.  A  history  of  the  city,  a 
description  of  its  accommodations  and  excel¬ 
lent  motor  roads,  an  account  of  its  historical 
interest,  and  a  eulogy  on  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes 
just  outside  its  portals  was  published  at  the 
time  the  contest  was  announced,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  interesting 
would-be  tourists.  Considerable  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  new  hotel,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  claims  that  its  present  success  is  due 
largely  to  the  publicity  afforded  by  this  plan. 

My  answer  to  the  first  question  would  be, 
then,  to  have  a  naming  contest  opened  to  the 
stenographers  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school.  That  gives  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  put  the  proposition  before 
the  stenographers,  enlist  their  efforts,  and  get 
them  interested  enough  to  want  to  join  the 
club. 

The  newspaper  editors  will  support  the  plan 
generously  with  newspaper  publicity  if  they 
are  interviewed  and  a  brief,  well-prepared 
account  of  the  aims,  value,  and  possibilities 
of  the  club  given  to  them.  I  believe  that  this 
is  an  especially  fine  way  of  advertising  the 
club.  It  will  awaken  the  interest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  community,  as  well  as  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  make  easier  the  task  of  winning 
their  cooperation. 

Suggestions  for  interesting  stenographers  in 
commercial  clubs,  gleaned  from  letters  sent 
by  teachers  who  have  organized  and  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  club  work  are  given  here 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested. 


FEATURE  of  the  Washington  Gregg 
Association  meetings  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  stenographers,  teachers,  and  report¬ 
ers,  is  the  program  of  shorthand  speed  and 
transcription  tests  conducted  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  usually  at  the  time  the  Gregg 
transcription  tests  come  out.  The  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Tests  are  used,  the  trans¬ 
cripts  rated  in  accordance  with  the  published 
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rules,  and  qualifying  tests  sent  to  the  Creden¬ 
tials  Department  for  final  review  and  the  cer¬ 
tificate  and  medal  awards. 

Hold  Dictation  Classes  and  Contests 

Once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  the  teacher  sees 
fit  or  has  time  for,  a  club  may  meet  for  dicta¬ 
tion  practice,  and  the  certificate  tests  or  medal 
tests  given  at  such  time  as  is  voted  on  by  the 
club  members.  If  a  teacher  does  not  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  this  phase  of  the  club’s 
activities,  committees  may  be  appointed  to  get 
dictators,  timer,  etc.,  and  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  members  themselves  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teacher. 

Set  the  Typewriter  Keys  Rattling 

Since  accurate  and  rapid  typewriting  is 
essential  in  business,  particularly  where  the 
dictaphone  is  used  or  considerable  copy  work 
has  to  be  done,  a  typewriting  speed  class  may 
be  formed  and  the  monthly  typewriting  tests, 
available  to  all  teachers,  used.  As  many  con¬ 
tests  may  be  held  as  appears  feasible,  and  spe¬ 
cial  prizes  or  cups  awarded — these  prizes  to 
be  bought  out  of  the  club  fund  or  by  sub¬ 
scription. 

The  tests  appeal  strongly  to  stenographers, 
as  is  evidenced  by  this  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Miss  Lottie  M.  Mills,  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana:  "Are  you 
going  to  conduct  a  contest  for  stenographers 
this  year  as  you  did  last  year?  If  so,  when 
will  the  contest  be  held  and  what  will  be  the 
prizes?  I  wish  to  use  this  as  an  incentive  for 
organizing  a  Stenographic  Club.” 

Try 

Spelldowns,  and  Such! 

“Spelling  bees,”  business-letter  writing  con¬ 
tests,  rapid  calculation,  shorthand  wordsign 
drills,  etc.,  may  be  optional  with  the  members. 

Put  on  a  Play 

You  will  go  a  long  way  to  find  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  does  not  solemnly  believe  that  “all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  so 
you  must  mix  play  with  work.  Miss  Alice 
Walton,  a  teacher  in  the  State  School  of 
Science,  of  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  suggests 
one  plan  for  entertainment  that  also  can  be 
made  to  provide  funds  for  the  budget.  “We 
h?ve  recently  organized  a  shorthand  club 
here,  ‘Gregg  Speed  Artists,’  and  wish  to  use 
the  play  ‘Diogenes  Looks  for  a  Secretary’  at 
one  of  our  affairs.  We  plan  to  mix  business 
with  pleasure  and  thus  secure  the  cooperation 
of  members.” 


This  same  play  was  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Efficiency  Pub  of  the  Dalles  (Oregon) 
High  School  with  much  success,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  prepared  by  members  of  this  club  is 
given  on  page  82.  Miss  Teresa  F.  Diffey,  under 
whose  supervision  the  play  was  given,  wrote : 

I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  our  commercial  program 
that  was  given  here  last  Thursday.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  we  suc¬ 
cessfully  staged  “Diogenes  Looks  for  a  Secretary,” 
from  the  September  Gregg  Writer.  Our  program 
was  especially  good,  and  this  two-act  play  made  a 
real  “hit.” 

Another  interesting  feature  of  our  program  was 
the  giving  out  of  all  awards  won  this  semester.  Our 
superintendent,  Mr.  Will  Wiley,  presented  the  med¬ 
als.  He  also  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  our  Stenographic  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  very  much  pleased  with  our  work  this 
semester,  as  we  stand  first  in  the  state  of  Oregon  in 
the  winning  of  Remington  gold  medals.  We  won 
six  Remington  gold  medals,  one  Remington  card 
case,  eight  Underwood  medals,  two  Smith  silver 
medals,  and  two  Smith  bronze  medals.  In  addition 
to  the  medals,  we  won  thirty-six  certificates. 

This  assembly  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dalles 
High  School  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Efficency 
Club,  which  I  recently  organized.  The  officers  were 
chosen  according  to  their  speed,  through  a  series  of 
five  speed  tests.  The  student  making  the  highest 
net  average  was  elected  president;  the  next  highest, 
vice-president;  the  third,  secretary;  and  the  fourth, 
treasurer.  The  four  ranking  next  highest  were 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  main  object  of  the  Club  is  the  development 
of  speed  and  accuracy  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
I  consider  this  a  very  effective  way  of  organizing  a 
club  of  this  kind,  as  it  ranks  the  student  with  the 
greatest  ability  at  the  top,  and  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  students  of  lesser  ability. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  wher¬ 
ever  a  Commercial  Qub  has  been  organized  in 
the,  school,  proper  cooperation  exists  between 
teacher  and  student,  making  possible  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  short  life  of  school¬ 
room  training;  and,  without  exception,  much 
more  enjoyment  is  had  out  of  the  work. 

Miss  Mina  Bearhope  put  on  a  play  while 
teaching  in  the  DeKalb  Township  High 
School,  Dekalb,  Illinois,  the  success  of  which 
brought  publicity  to  the  commercial  club.  “We 
are  inclosing  our  bi-weekly  publication  of  the 
High  School  in  which  you  will  find  a  write-up 
of  ‘Diogenes  Looks  for  a  Secretary,’  ”  she 
informs  us.  “We  have  been  asked*  by  the 
Woman’s  Qub  of  this  city  to  present  our  play 
before  them  on  May  23.  Our  club  has  been 
very  successful  this  year  and  we  hope  to 
make  the  Open  House  a  yearly  event.” 

Successful  Programs 

The  Gregg  Writer  Club  organized  by  Miss 
Marion  Woodruff,  a  teacher  in  the  Gloucester 
High  School,  successfully  produced  the  play 
“Overtime”  at  one  of  their  regular  meetings. 
Typewriting  contests  completed  the  evening’s 
program. 

The  Gregg  Club  of  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  commences  each 
session  with  a  business  meeting  and  one  hour 
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For  convenience  in  reference  we  are 
presentinp  this  list  in  alphabetical 
form.  A  desk  copv  of  the  words 
alone,  multigraphed  in  groups  classi¬ 
fied  to  accord  with  the  lessons  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  can  be 
supplied  on  request. 


The  Thousand  cJl  j 


Based 

By  Dr.  Li 

Published  by  the  Russell 


(Shorthand  A’Miiii. 


lesson 

let 

letter 

liberty 

life 

light 

like 

line 

list 

little 

live 

local 

long 

look 


lose 

loss 

lost 

lot 

love 

low 

machine 

"madam 

made 

"mail 

majority 

make 

man 

manner 

many 

March 

marriage 

material 

matter 

may 

May 

maybe 

mayor 

me 

mean 

meant 

measure 

meet 


r 


member 

men 

mention 

mere 

might 

mile 

mind 

mine 

minute 

miss 

Monday 

money 

month 

more 

morning 

most 

mother 

motion 

mountain 

move 

Mr. 


Mrs. 

much 

must 

my 

name 

national 

navy 

near 

nearly 

necessary 

need 

neighbor 

neither 

never 

new 

news 

newspaper 

next 

nice 

night 

nine 


no 

none 

noon 

nor 

north 

not 

nothing 

November 

now 

number 

object 

objection 

oblige 

obtain 

occupy 

"o’clock 

October 

of 

off 

offer 

office 

official 

often 

old 

omit 

on 

once 

one 

only 

open 

opinion 

or 

order 

organization 

organize 

other 

ought 

our 

out 

outside 

over 

own 


— 


P‘ 


p: 


p; 


pi 


pi 


7 

7 


[The  first  plate  appeared  in  the  SeptembemT, 
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Frequent  Words 


compiled 

\d  P.  Ayres 

)undaUon,  Neiv  York  City 
is  A.  Leslie) 


press 

pretty 

price 

primary 

principal 

principle 

print 

prison 

private 

probably 

proceed 

progress 

promise 

prompt 

proper 

property 

prove 

provide 

provision 

public 

publication 

publish 

purpose 

push 

put 


In  order  to  extend  the  value  of  this 
coord ^  study,  we  suggest^  additional 
practice  of  these  words  in  phrases, 
particularly  the  commonest  of  those 
that  are  modified^  in  phrasing,  typical 
examples  of  which  we  give  in  the 
marginal  notes. 


question 

o 

return 

quite 

ride 

race 

right 

railroad 

-- 

ring 

rain 

river 

raise 

road 

ran 

room 

rapid 

rate 

round 

royal 

rather 

rule 

reach 

run 

read 

running 

ready 

said 

real 

sail 

really 

salary 

reason 

same 

receipt 

Saturday 

This  series  will  he  concluded  next  month.l 
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of  intensive  reading  of  shorthand.  Refresh¬ 
ments  and  a  social  time  is  enjoyed  before  the 
close  of  the  meeting. 

Miss  Annie  Cooper,  instructor  in  the  High 
School  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  sent  us  a  copy 
of  the  program  she  used  for  an  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment  at  which  admission  was  charged. 
Because  it  may  be  of  help  to  other  teachers, 
we  are  giving  it  in  full,  below. 


The  Gregg  Writer  plays  are  especially  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  form  of  club  entertainment.  Miss 
Adria  L.  Drake,  of  Meeker’s  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “On  Friday 
night,  November  21,  we  are  going  to  give  the 
play  ‘Not  to  the  Swift,’  which  was  in  last 
September’s  number  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 
We  are  anticipating  a  huge  success,  as  we 
are  planning  on  an  audience  of  about  three 


A 

Sample 
of  the 
Program 
Presented 
by  The 
Dalles 
(Oregon) 
High  School 
Efficiency 
Club 


*SI0aBB9  UGD  not  A  aCnSAKT* 

A  rUT  n  fio  ACTS 

A*  !•  t.  ShorttMA  aaA  Tjpaw lilac 
Sfflel«a«7  Cl« 


dM  Taraaa  dfriaj 


lanllla-  ■■  ■  lyraalCaat 

SaAU  Kallay  yiaa-fratUaat 

lolw  Sayla——  —  JaaraUry 
Taaa  Sratb—  .  -Traaawar 


HIGH  SCHOOL,  ST.  ANTHONY,  IDAHO 
COMMERCIAL  PROGRAM 
April  4,  1923,  7:45  o’clock 


Ten-Minute  Typewriting  Contest — Unclassified  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Outsiders 

Ten-Minute  Typewriting  Contest — First  and  Second- 
Year  Students 

100-Word  Written  Spelling  Test — Kiwanians,  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  High  School  Students 
Spelldown — Kiwanian  vs.  High  School  Team 
Two-Act  Play,  “Diogenes  Looks  for  a  Secretary.” 


Diogenes . Park  Soule 

The  Boss . Reuben  Bauer 

Jimmy  (The  office  boy) . Harry  Douglass 

Miss  Devine  (stenographer) . Lila  Johnson 

Miss  Corliss  (stenographer) . Evelyn  Jacobs 

Stacy  Smith  (file  clerk) . Bernard  Henrichs 

First  Applicant . Rolla  Birch 

Second  Applicant . Vivian  Welker 

Third  Applicant . Carrie  Ziemer 

Marie  (office  girl) . Iva  Hackvoorth 


At  last  the  Boss  has  found  a  reliable  secretary. 
Come  to  the  High  School  Auditorium  and  find  out 
who  it  is. 

35c  admission. 


hundred.  The  play  is  to  be  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  Thanksgiving  Dance.  The  stu¬ 
dents  seem  very  much  interested,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  you  have  any  more  shorthand 
plays  on  hand  which  you  could  send.’’  Short 
plays  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Gregg  Writer.  Most  of  the  plays  that  -have 
been  published  are  available  in  the  bound 
volumes. 

Making  Your  Programs  Pay 

A  nominal  admission  charge  at  program 
meetings  will  increase  the  club  funds  very 
materially.  By  means  of  money  raised  in 
this  way  many  teachers  have  been  able  to  send 
representatives  to  state  contests,  buy  radios, 
victrolas,  and  equip  libraries. 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Qlass  Thrills  on  the  V^^^ember  "Test 


kNE  of  the  simplest 
^combinations  occurr¬ 
ing  in  our  shorthand 
writing  is  ir;  yet 
there  are  very  few 
writers  who  know 
how  to  write  it.  As 
we  said  last  month,  before  r  and  /  a  more 
compact  outline  is  formed  by  writing  t  and  d 
in  a  more  upright  direction  than  in  other  com¬ 
binations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be 


made  very  short  and  almost  vertical  in  the 
combination  fr,  the  form  being  very  much 
like  the  last  part  of  the  small  letter  r  in  long- 
hand  as  shown  in  Drill  I  (page  84). 

The  words,  picture,  trip,  etc.,  occur  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  copy  this  month  and  consider¬ 
able  care  should  be  exercised  to  have  them 
all  written  the  same  in  size,  slant,  and  form. 
Check  the  work  frequently  to  see  that  this 
is  true;  and  if  it  is  not,  take  measures  to 
remedy  it. 


Drill  I — Tr  Again 

r,  tr,  tr,  tr,  tr,  tr,  tr;  picturing,  trip,  Scotland,  pictorials,  pictures,  straight 


Start  the  work  on  the  test  by  giving 
the  students  a  warming-up  drill  followed  by 
several  lines  of  the  combination  tr  written 
fluently,  always  with  a  swift,  gliding,  contin¬ 
uous  motion.  See  that  the  outline  is  made 
smooth  and  compact.  If  the  t  is  struck  up¬ 
ward  quickly,  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
straight  stroke  straight  will  be  eliminated  and 
the  causes  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  spacing 
and  size  will  disappear. 

Tr  may  be  written  to  the  count  of  one- two, 
if  the  counting  is  done  rapidly.  There  is 
nothing  that  delays  the  student’s  practice  and 
interferes  with  speed  so  much  as  the  habit  of 


resting  on  the  pen  at  the  end  of  a  stroke. 
Rapid  counting  while  the  students  are  writing 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  do 
this,  and  that  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  it. 

While  insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  “get¬ 
away”  stroke  at  the  end  of  characters,  you 
will  at  the  same  time  have  to  impress  upon 
the  students  the  fact  that  r  is  short.  There 
is  a  tendency  sometimes  to  get  careless  about 
proportion  unless  you  do.  You  might  vary 
your  counting  by  use  of  the  words  "keep 
short-t-r,"  as  this  method  helps  to  impress  the 
forms  on  the  student’s  mind,  while  he  is  writ¬ 
ing — an  important  consideration. 


Drill  II — The  Straight-Line  Blends 

July,  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  to,  stock,  my,  marketable,  still,  more,  suggestions, 
commissions,  viithout,  any,  part,  journalist,  furnish,  manuscript,  ’em,  my,  equipment, 
autochrom,  panchromatic,  film,  submitted 


While  discussing  straight  lines,  you  might 
take  up  the  other  words  having  straight  lines, 
explaining  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  strokes 
straight,  uniform  in  slant,  and  correct  in  pro¬ 
portion.  D,  }  and  m  have  the  same  length  and 
are  much  longer  than  the  sh,  t  and  n  strokes, 
which  are  quite  short.  In  the  word  Germany, 
the  m-n  blend  should  be  a  little  longer  than 


j;  likewise  in  manuscript  the  m-n  is  longer 
than  the  m  in  market  and  other  words.  It 
requires  careful  study  of  notes  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  correct  proportion  is  being 
maintained,  but  the  importance  of  proportion 
to  rapid  and  accurate  transcription  makes  this 
study  absolutely  essential  during  the  formative 
period  of  shorthand  writing. 


Joining  to  Straight  Lines 


As  you  practice  the  words  containing 
straight  lines,  call  attention  to  the  forms  of 
the  rest  of  the  characters.  For  instance,  the  s 
curves  in  suggestions,  submitted,  manuscript, 
etc.,  should  be  made  very,  very  small,  but 
they  should  be  curved  correctly  and  be  uni¬ 
form  in  slant.  Study  the  forms  in  the  plate, 
and  if  you  have  trouble  with  any  of  these 


words,  write  them  over  and  over  again  on  the 
board  until  you  can  make  them  rapidly  and 
correctly  all  of  the  time.  It  requires  only  a 
brief  half  hour’s  work,  really,  to  accomplish 
this,  and  the  added  interest  your  students  will 
have  in  their  shorthand  writing  as  a  result  of 
seeing  you  put  the  writing  on  the  board  will 
amply  reward  you  for  the  time  thus  spent. 
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IV atch  R  and  L 


The  next  point  that  I  shall  make  here  is  to 
keep  r  and  /  up  in  a  horizontal  position  all  of 
the  time.  One  of  the  commonest  faults  to  be 
found  in  shorthand  writing  is  dropping  r  and 
/  down  at  the  end,  and  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  excuse  for  so  doing,  except  possibly  care¬ 
lessness.  In  the  word  trip,  r  should  be  hori¬ 
zontal  so  that  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the 
top  would  touch  both  ends  and  cut  the  circle. 


In  words  like  leave,  the  I  should  be  kept  up 
in  position  so  that  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
across  the  top,  would  touch  both  ends,  either 
cutting  off  the  loop  entirely,  or  cutting  through 
it.  Pick  out  w'ords  like  Holland,  pictorial, 
along,  etc.,  and  have  them  practiced  with  this 
thought  in  mind.  Insist  upon  the  /  curve  being 
written  properly,  with  the  deeper  curvature  at 
the  beginning. 


Drill  111 — More  Vowel  Joining  Practice 

ep,  al,  ra,  ma;  expect,  my,  if,  •with,  along,  as,  that,  ever,  vuere,  othervoise 


I  have  a  good  many  “pets”  in  shorthand,  as 
most  of  us  have,  and  one  of  them  is  the  circle 
vowel  joining.  I  shall  never  forget  how  hard 
I  worked  just  to  be  able  to  write  about  cor¬ 
rectly  !  My  tendency  was  to  make  the  loop  too 
long  and  too  stiffly.  I  “wept  and  sweat”  but 
kept  right  on  writing  it  in  order  to  get  it, 
and  did  finally,  but  only  after  Mr.  Gregg 
pointed  out  that  I  must  start  by  swinging  out 
and  away  from  the  stroke  to  follow.  Now 
you  try  it.  It  is  easy  to  write  it  when  you 
know  that. 

There  are  a  good  many  circle  vowel  join¬ 
ings  in  the  test  this  month.  The  first  exercise 
in  Drill  III,  if  practiced  first,  will  make  the 
joining  come  easier  because  it  gives  the  motion 
used.  When  joining  circle  vowels  to  strokes, 
bear  in  mind  that  when  a  circle  ends  a  word, 
it  is  written  directly  towards  the  stroke ;  and 
when  it  begins  a  word,  it  is  written  out  from 


the  character  following  it.  In  other  words,  no 
part  of  the  circle  should  be  retraced.  The 
students  know  what  cooperation  means.  Point 
out  to  them  the  cooperation  between  shorthand 
characters,  especially  between  circle  vowels 
and  consonant  strokes — the  consonant  stroke 
merges  into  the  circle  so  beautifully,  that  you 
can  only  guess  where  the  one  leaves  off  and 
the  other  begins !  That  is  why  it  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and  unnecessary,  to  retrace  the  circle. 
If  your  students  learn  to  write  the  loops 
gracefully  and  correctly,  and  the  joinings  are 
made  clean,  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  this  month.  Dwell  on  it  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because,  frequently,  one  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  a  prize-winning  specimen  and 
one  that  ranks  lower  in  the  contest  is  the 
correctness  and  ease  with  which  circles  are 
joined  to  curves  and  straight  lines.  Practice 
makes  perfect. 


Drtll  IV — Phrases 

on  the,  /  feel,  that  the,  nvill  be,  to  you,  to  me,  I  leave,  have  you,  to  offer,  as  to, 
that  vjould  be,  I  will  have,  you  have,  to  do,  make  the,  I  make,  I  get,  if  you  are  not, 

we  will  be,  yours  truly 


Finally,  we  will  pick  out  the  phrases  m  the 
copy.  To  be  able  to  join  small  words  to¬ 
gether,  automatically,  is  very  important,  and 

Get  Ready  for 

The  O.  G.  A.  Contest  opens  next  month, 
and  we  want  to  be  able  to  put  it  over  with 
even  greater  success  this  year,  so  let  us  work 
together  for  the  next  few  months,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  better  notes  mean  higher 
speed  and  quicker  transcription,  and  we  will 
achieve  something  very  worth  while.  Even  if 
the  students  try  the  test  this  month  and  some 
of  them  fail,  they  will  profit  by  the  correc¬ 
tions  that  are  made  on  the  returned  papers, 
and  will  have  suggestions  to  work  on  to  put 
vigor  in  a  fresh  start.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  students  profiting  most  from  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Credentials  Department  are 


the  more  practice  the  student  has  now  the 
better  able  will  he  be  to  do  this  in  dictation 
practice. 

the  Contest  Copy 

the  ones  whose  notes  are  not  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  They  are  not  writing  good  notes  because 
they  do  not  know  what  good  notes  are,  and 
the  O.  G.  A.  opens  their  minds  by  showing 
them  where  their  faults  are  and  how  to  over¬ 
come  them.  Teachers  can  then  go  over  the 
papers  with  the  individual  students,  or  call 
them  all  together  in  a  group  and  present  the 
work  to  them. 

By  the  way,  this  same  practice  will  help  you 
criticise  your  own  notes  of  the  Teachers’ 
Blackboard  Contest  copy — ^had  you  thought  of 
that?  Have  you  sent  in  a  specimen  for 
criticism  ? 
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BUREAU 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Normal,  and  high  schools  in  Detroit, 
Des  Moines,  and  other  good  cities,  have  selected  our  can¬ 
didates  for  the  present  school  year.  Emergency  vacancies 
for  commercial  teachers  are  constantly  on  file.  If  avail¬ 
able,  now  or  later,  be  sure  to  notify  us. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  President 


144*150  Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$50,000 


In  the  last  three  months,  we  have  placed  teach¬ 
ers  in  fourteen  States,  at  salaries  totaling  fifty 
thousand  dollars  —  and  we  still  have,  at  this 
writing,  three  or  four  weeks  of  activity  left. 

(Written  September  first) 

May  we  serve  you? 

The  National  commercial  teachers  Agency 

{A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


£.  E.  Gayloko,  Manager 


6  WHITNEY  AVE.,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 
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Report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


The  Typewriter's  Place  in  History  and 
Education 

Mr.  Harry  Collins  Spillman,  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  the  Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  spoke  eloquently  upon  the 
“Place  of  the  Typewriter  in  History  and  Edu¬ 
cation."  He  painted  a  picture  with  clearness 
and  vision.  He  took  us  back  to  the  time  prior 
to  the  first  typewriter  ...  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  quills,  old  men  bent  over  high  desks, 
no  young  ladies  to  add  color  and  cheer  to  the 
surroundings,  only  musty,  dusty,  rusty,  creeky 
offices.  He  quickly  turned  the  picture  to  mod¬ 
ern  Wool  worth  Building  with  its  up-to-date 
equipment.  The  executive  free  for  important 
conferences,  the  stenographer  turning  out  with 
ease  and  fluency  the  work  of  the  day  on  the 
trusty  typewriter,  and  the  office  graced  by  the 
emancipated,  by  woman,  finding  her  place  in 
the  world  of  business ! 

The  Commercial  Supervisor's  Job 

Opening  his  remarks  with  the  statement 
that  we  had  travelled  far  in  the  education 
field  during  the  past  fifty  years,  Mr,  E.  R. 
Killam,  supervisor  of  commercial  work  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  declared  he  hoped  that  “in 
work  along  the  education  road,  we  may  never 
arrive.”  To  “arrive"  means  stagnation,  and 
he  likened  our  travel  along  this  road  to  the 
perpetual  search  for  truth — there  is  always 
something  just  beyond  the  point  we  reach. 

A  useful  understanding  of  the  function  of 
the  commercial  supervisor  was  gained  from 
Mr.  Killam’s  address  upon  this  subject.  The 
complicated  school  systems  of  today  have 
made  supervisors  necessary  and  “with  the 
growth  of  commercial  education  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  have  supervision  of  that 
work.” 

“We  are  coming  to  the  realization  that  com¬ 
mercial  work  is  real,”  Mr.  Killam  explained, 
“and  that  it  has  a  big  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school ;  that  the  teachers  must  be 
trained  for  the  particular  kind  of  commercial 
work  they  are  to  teach.” 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  job  of 
commercial  supervisor  may  be  summarized 
from  Mr.  Killam’s  paper: 

1.  To  develop  a  course  of  study  of  commercial 
work  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  outside  world; 
a  big  job,  but  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  teach 
ers  who  are  in  the  work  and  of  the  business  man,  it 
can  be  done. 

2.  To  give  his  teachers  by  suggestions  and  in  other 
ways  assistance  to  improve  the  classroom  instruction. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  teacher 


is  provided  with  the  best  material  to  aid  her  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  work  to  her  class  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

3.  To  arrange  for  an  interchange  of  visits  between 
teachers  of  the  same  subjects  in  the  different  high 
schools  of  the  system,  thus  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  work  of  others  and  to  take 
over  methods  and  materials  needed  for  the  work. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  who 
are  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to  assist  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  textbooks  and  other  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  course,  so  that  the  department  can  function  in 
proper  cooperation. 

5.  The  supervisor  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
business  man  to  learn  what  are  the  needs  of  the 
business  world  and  to  see  that  the  necessary  courses 
are  arranged  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Killam  said  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  supervisor  should  endeavor  to  bring  the 
business  man  and  the  schools  closer  together 
sc  that  each  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  other.  “It  is  only  through  this  close 
cooperation  between  the  supervisor,  teacher, 
and  the  business  man  that  we  can  ever  hope 
to  make  a  course  in  commercial  education  that 
will  really  function,  that  will  do  what  we 
claim  for  it,  namely,  fit  the  pupil  for  a  place 
ill  the  business  world.” 

Basis  for  Organizing  Commercial  Courses 

In  discussing  the  topic,  “On  What  Basis 
Should  the  High  School  Commercial  Courses 
Be  Organized  ?”  Mr.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  contributed  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  work  done  in  the  retail  store  train¬ 
ing  classes.  “The  pupils  actually  work  part- 
time  in  stores.  They  do  not  read  about  stores 
in  books ;  nor  listen  to  lectures  about  stores ; 
they  work  there.  They  have  the  guidance  of 
a  teacher  who  supervises  them  and  directs 
their  learning  while  at  work.  Thus  these 
young  workers  when  at  the  most  plastic  peri¬ 
ods  of  their  lives  get  the  guiding  ideals,  the 
sanifying  emotional  backgrounds,  the  depend¬ 
able  moral  practices  and  fundamental  skills 
that  will  determine  their  adult  working  effi¬ 
ciency  from  their  job  experience  as  interpreted 
by  their  teacher,”  said  Mr.  Barnhart. 

School  Activities  Offer  Good  Business 
Training 

Training  on  the  job,  as  Mr.  Barnhart’s 
paper  explained,  was  illustrated  in  another 
way  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Seay,  of  Winthrow 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Under  the 
heading  of  “The  Business  Aspect  of  School 
Activities,”  Mr.  Seay  showed  how  running 
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the  various  activities  of  the  school  is  a  “busi¬ 
ness  training”  in  itself. 

The  high  school  pupils  constitute  a  community  that 
is  constantly  engaging  in  some  activity  outside  the 
prescribed  courses.  What  finer  business  preparation 
for  organizing  and  conducting  a  real  business  could 
one  get  than  is  to  be  had  in  a  live  club  with  a  full 
set  of  officers  and  committees? 

The  office  of  school  treasurer,  the  school  book¬ 
store,  the  lunch  room,  the  school  newspaper,  all  fur¬ 
nish  admirable  training  for  the  business  world. 

All  of  these  experiences  help  to  bridge  the  gap 
that  exists  between  the  ordinary  school  life  and  the 
Dusiness  world. 

The  "Approach’"  to  Bookkeeping 

The  usefulness  of  the  bookkeeping  recita¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  approach  taught,  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  by  Mr.  Jay  W.  Miller,  in¬ 


structor  of  Bookkeeping  Methods,  at  the 
Summer  Normal  Session  of  Gregg  School, 
and  vice-president  of  Knox  School  of  Sales¬ 
manship,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

“Teach  the  student  to  think  out  the  transac¬ 
tions  for  himself.  Be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  before  the  student  be¬ 
comes  discouraged,  but  teach  more  and  tell 
less,”  were  some  of  the  pointed  suggestions 
of  the  speaker.  A  combination  of  the  class 
method  of  instruction  and  the  individual  plan, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  be  the 
best  plan  for  securing  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  And  as  a  final  shot,  Mr.  Miller  said, 
“Study  accounting  as  a  background  for  more 
efficient  teaching  of  bookkeeping,”  with  which 
suggesticrti  we  are  in  hearty  accord. 


TJVhy  (Conventions? 


often  hear  the  query,  “Why 
should  I  attend  the  annual  meeting 
r  r  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation?”  There  are  numerous 
answers  to  this  question,  but,  just  at  present, 
let  us  consider  only  one. 

Old  age  abhors  new  things — new  ideas — 
new  plans.  The  annual  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  new  things.  If  we 
have  no  desire  to  learn  of  these  modern  prin¬ 
ciples  in  business  education,  it  is  a  sign  that 
we  are  growing  old.  Who  wants  to  grow 
old?  Who  wants  his  associates  even  to  think 
he  is  growing  old? 


At  these  meetings  you  meet  teachers  who 
you  are  sure  are  doing  a  better  job  than  you 
are.  This  will  be  an  inspiration  to  you  to 
make  yourself  more  proficient.  There  will 
be  teachers  who  you  are  sure  are  not  as  good 
as  you.  This  will  be  encouragement.  You 
will  come  home  with  new  courage  to  face 
your  problems.  You  will  form  new  acquaint¬ 
ances,  which  will  be  of  lasting  joy  and  great 
value.  You  will  grow  younger  every  day. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  December  28th  to  30th  inclusive.  The 
Executive  Committee,  through  Mr.  I.  R.  Gar- 
butt,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  has 
the  program  well  in  hand. 


What’s  to  Happen  at  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 
Christmas  Week 


The  sessions  will  begin  at  1 :30  on  Mon¬ 
day,  December  28th.  On  that  day,  there  will 
be  the  usual  address  of  welcome  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  and  one  address  before  the  general 
meeting.  The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be 
given  over  to  the  promotion  of  sociability 
among  the  members.  The  day  will  close  with 
a  reception  and  dance  at  8:00. 

Tuesday,  the  general  Federation  program 
will  occupy  the  entire  morning,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  departments  and  round  tables 
will  have  their  first  sessions.  The  evening  is 
left  open  so  that  the  members  may  attend  the 
theatres  or  organize  special  parties. 


Wednesday,  the  program  will  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  Tuesday’s  with  the  general  meeting  in 
the  morning  and  round  tables  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  afternoon.  The  1925  session  will 
close  with  the  annual  banquet,  Wednesday 
evening  at  6:30. 

The  program,  as  so  far  made  up,  gives 
promise  of  being  the  best  ever.  The  officers 
and  committee  members  are  giving  this  their 
best  efforts  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members 
will  give  their  cooperation  by  their  attendance 
and  by  interesting  many  others  in  the  Fed¬ 
eration. 
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There  is  no  magic  way  in  which  skill  in 
shorthand  can  be  acquired,  and  the  sooner 
the  student  understands  this  the  better  off 
he  will“  be.  Skill  is  attained  only  by  hard 
study  and  patient,  persistent  effort.  (37) 


Business  Letters 

Sales  Letters 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructwe  Dictation,  pages  i6s 
and  182,  letters  /  and  27) 

Mr.  H.  A.  Allen. 

54  Kimbark  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation  of  this 
morning,  we  have  sent  you“  samples  of  wall- 
board  and  literature  in  reference  to  each.  We 
quote  you  as  follows  : 

BEAVER  BOARD  $30.00  per  thousand  feet 

UPSON  board“  $28.00  “ 

NEPOXSET  BOARD  $25.00  “  “  “ 

As  we  told  you,  we  have  just  ordered  the 
car  of  Beaver  Board”  and  could  not  deliver 
orders  of  this  until  the  shipment  arrives.  The 
other  two  boards  we  can  deliver  at  once. 

You  will  understand  by  the‘“®  descriptive 
literature  how  the  wallboard  is  put  up.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  strip  the  joints  with  a 
sort  of  panel  strip,  two  to  two'”  and  one-half 
inches  wide.  We  can  furnish  these  with  the 
Xeponset  Board  of  the  same  material,  but 
with  the  other  boards  wood  strips  are’“  usu¬ 
ally  used  to  match  the  trim  of  the  room.  The 
wc^  strips  give  the  better  effect  and  make 
a  neater  appearing  job. 

Upson,  or  Beaver'”  Board,  ought  to  be 
painted  with  two  coats  of  flat  paint.  Patton’s 
Velumina  is  a  very  suitable  paint  for  this 
purpose. 

We  shall  be  very”®  much  pleased  to  answer 
any  further  inquiries  relative  to  this  material, 
and,  of  course,  most  pleased  to  secure  your 
order. 

Very  truly  yours,  (223) 

Mrs.  Oscar  Johnson, 

Orange,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Madam : 

We  don’t  know  of  a  more  interesting  store 
than  this  for  the  Mothers  of  Boys,  and  we” 
want  you  to  know  it  better  than  you  do. 


While  economy  of  cost  is  a  prime  con¬ 
sideration  both  with  you  and  with  us,  we  do“ 
not  permit  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  style  and  proper  fit  in  making 
clothing  for  Children. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  other”  house  that 
has  so  happily  struck  the  exact  balance  be¬ 
tween  what  a  boy  ought  to  wear  and  what 
his  clothing  ought  to  cost. 

It  will'®®  be  a  great  pleasure  to  show  you 
what  we  have  done  for  the  little  fellows  if 
you  will  give  us  the  opportunity. 

*  Very  truly  yours,(125) 


The  Football  Boy 

Left  foot  and  leg:  Will-w’ell,  regular- 
regret,  car-correct,  wreck,  credit,  leg.  their- 
there.  quality,  am-more,  you-your,  give  me, 
entirely;  great,  can,  real -regard,  remain,  mini¬ 
mum,  go-good,  glee,  mimic;  (knee)  can,  well, 
will. 

Hand  and  arm:  Can,  can,  hour,  of,  are, 
our,  well-will,  us,  dash,  can,  our,  dash,  can, 
are,  point-appoint,  his-is,  wreck,  more-am; 
in  the  market,  key. 

Shoulders:  Lack,  make;  any-knee,  light, 
the,  statement,  miss,  cute,  let-letter,  namely. 

Head  and  face:  Beef,  can,  can,  can,  can, 
and  the,  greater ;  cotton,  very  respectfully, 
can,  which  are,  for,  fog,  go,  good;  (hair)  k’s; 
(eye)  can,  he;  (ear)  the.  can,  goods-goes. 

Body:  Give,  of,  go-good,  lamb,  get,  equal, 
wire,  one,  you  -  your,  only,  iron  -  why  not, 
thought,  empty,  glad,  manner,  hand,  demo¬ 
cratic,  deny,  right-write,  night,  work,  this  year, 
point-appoint.  endure,  immediately,  rug,  at-it, 
your-you,  went,  greatly,  on  hand,  young,  me, 
most,  or,  thank  you,  have  been,  round,  lug, 
mere,  regret-regular,  on,  lemon ;  ( zvaist  and 
knee)  railroad,  magazine;  railway,  no-know, 
thy. 

Peacetime  Patriotism 

By  Harvey  A.  Roser 

From  the  “Morning  Oregonian”  of  Portland 

What  American  has  not  felt  the  thrill 
which  comes  to  every  true  patriot  during  the 
stress  of  a  great  national  crisis ;  or  has  not 
been”  stirred  by  the  valor  displayed  by  our 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle?  This  feeling 
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comes  to  us  in  the  nerve-racking  days  of 
war;"  this  we  call  patriotism.  But  there  is 
a  deeper,  a  hner,  a  more  beautiful  meaning 
to  the  word.  This  deeper  meaning  constitutes 
peacetime  patriotism,”  the  patriotism  of  the 
commonplace ;  it  is  this  that  actuates  us  when 
tliere  is  no  great  crisis  to  urge  us  on;  it  is 
this  force""  that  impels  us  to  do  our  duty, 
unnoticed  and  perhaps  scorned  by  our  fellow 
citizens,  who  have  not  grasped  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  word’”  patriotism;  it  is  this 
spirit  that  dwells  in  us  and  is  manifested  in 
the  daily  life  of  every  true  and  loyal  Ameri¬ 
can. 

He  who  would’*®  be,  in  very  truth,  a  patriot, 
will  provide  for  the  material  well-being  of 
his  family.  But  when  a  citizen  has  fulfilled 
this  duty,  he"®  is  by  no  means  relieved  from 
all  other  obligations.  There  are  obligations 
to  his  government,  to  his  country,  to  his  flag. 

To  be  a  good”®  citizen  of  our  great  republic, 
one  must  have  an  education;  but  it  must  con¬ 
tain  more  than  mere  booklearning.  Keenness 
of  mind  or  subtleness  of  intellect'”*  in  no  way 
makes  up  for  those  great  solid  qualities  which 
mark  a  masterful  people.  Self-restraint,  self- 
mastery,  common  sense,  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  courage  and”®  resolution,  all  these  must 
be  found  in  a  patriot. 

The  patriot,  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  is  his  greatest  concern,  will  acquaint 
himself"®  with  the  existence  and  extent  of 
every  evil,  will  acknowledge  it  as  such  and 
will  endeavor  to  crush  it.  He  will  not  be 
local  or"®  sectional,  but  will  be  broadly 
American,  working  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  nation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  help 
Americanize®”  in  every  way,  in  speech,  in 
political  ideas  and  principles,  in  customs  and 
habits  and  in  thought  and  action,  those  immi¬ 
grants  who  settle  among  us.*®*  We  must  say 
unto  them,  wrongly  titled  “the  scum  o’  the 
earth,” 


“Help  ns  to  father  a  nation,  strong 
In  the  comradeship  of  an  equal”®  birth, 

In  the  wealth  of  the  richest  bloods  of  earth. 

But  it  is  by  far  more  necessary  that  those 
who  are  by  birth  Americans  do"*  not  throw 
away  their  birthright  by  failing  to  take  their 
place  at  the  polls,  by  disregarding  law,  and 
with  incredible  and  contemptible  folly  forsake 
the’”  liberty  for  which  our  “forefathers  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  and  fortunes.”  It  is.  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  every  American  to  vote  and 
to  vote  intelligently,  and"®  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  our  nation. 

The  patriot  has  no  room  in  his  heart  for 
race  or  class  hatred.  He  must  stand  shoulder 
to"®  shoulder  with  men.  not  asking  as  to  their 
ancestry  or  creed,  but  demanding  only  that 
they  be  in  very  truth  Americans  and  that  they 
work,®*®  hand  and  heart,  for  the  honor  and 
greatness  of  their  common  country. 

Finally,  the  good  citizen  will  demand  liberty 
for  himself  and  others.  He  will®”  see  that 
his  nation  neither  inflicts  nor  suffers  wrong. 
He  will  believe  in  peace,  and  in  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  he  will  say,  “I®"  sincerely 


and  earnestly  believe  in  peace,  but  if  peace 
and  justice  conflict,  I  scorn  the  man  who 
would  not  stand  for  justice  though  the  world®” 
came  in  arms  against  him.”  (580) 

He  was  talking  of  the  good  feeling  that 
comes  over  one  in  meeting  a  good  friend, 
and  how  to  make  friends.  Said  he:  “It  is* 
not  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  great  effort 
to  choose  good  friends.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  entertain  good  thoughts  in  our®®  minds, 
and  the  kind  of  friends  who  belong  to 
thoughts  of  that  kind  will  come  to  us  natu¬ 
rally.”  Wasn’t  he  a  wise  person? (73) 


The  City  of  the  Krupps 

From  a  National  Geographic  Neivs  Bulletin 

Essen,  whose  name  is  known  around  the 
world  because  of  its  association  with  the 
Krupps  and  the  building  of  old  Germany’s 
great  engines  of  war,”  and  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rhineland  region,  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  communication  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society  by  Frederick  Sim- 
pich :®® 

“  ‘Boom’  towns  of  mushroom  growth  are 
not  peculiar  to  America,  as  the  startling  rise 
of  Essen  plainly  proves.  Though  founded 
away  back  in  the  ninth”  century,  it  slumbered 
along  for  hundreds  of  years,  an  obscure,  im- 
important  hamlet.  Even  as  late  as  1850  it 
had  hardly  more  than'®®  10,000  people.  Then 
the  Krupp  boom — the  rise  of  the  greatest 
machine-shop  the  world  has  ever  seen — struck 
it,  and  today  the  city'”  houses  half  a  million. 

“Set  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields,  crowded 
with  endless  industrial  plants  whose  tall  chim¬ 
neys  belch  eternal  smoke  and  fumes,'®®  the 
great  workshop  fairly  throbs  with  power  and 
energy.  The  roar  and  rattle  of  ceaseless 
wheels  and  the  din  of  giant  hammers  pound¬ 
ing  on  metal"®  seem  to  keep  the  whole  town 
atremble. 

“Here  every  form  of  iron  and  steel  article 
is  made,  from  boys’  skates  to  giant  marine 
engine  shafts.*®®  Curiously  enough,  even  some 
of  the  smoke  or  the  fumes  from  the  smoke¬ 
stacks  are  caught  and  converted  into  a  gas 
that  furnishes  more  power  to®”  run  the  mills  1 

“And  to  the  eighty  thousand  or  more  men 
on  his  payroll,  the  name  of  Krupp  is  above 
that  of  kings.  And*®®  indeed  no  industrial  en¬ 
terprise  anywhere  has  ever  shown  a  more 
astonishing  development,  reflected  more  dra¬ 
matically  the  result  of  human  concentration, 
or  achieved  a  wider  notoriety"®  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

“More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  first 
Krupp  set  up  his  small,  crude  shop  and  began 
to  make*®®  by  hand  the  tools,  the  drills  and 
chisels,  used  bv  tanners,  blacksmiths,  and  car¬ 
penters  along  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine.  He  also 
made  dies  for**  use  in  the  mint  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Within  thirty  years,  due  to  an  old 
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ambition  for  expansion,  Krupp  tools  were 
known  and  used  as  far“*  away  as  Greece  and 
India.  Here,  about  this  time  also,  spoons 
were  first  rolled  from  one  solid  block  of 
metal  by  an  odd-looking  machine”*  invented 
for  that  purpose. 

“Then  came  the  great  era  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  in  steam  engines,  hammers,  steel  tires 
for  railway  cars,  cast-steel  shafts  for"®  river 
and  ocean  steamers,  and  finally  that  astonish¬ 
ing  output  of  guns  and  armor  plate  which 
brought  the  militaristic  nations  of  the  world 
to  buy  at^“  Essen. 

“The  dally  roar  of  artillery  at  the  proving 
grounds,  where  each  new  gun  was  tested, 
added  to  the  din  of  whistles,  rushing  trains, 
and"®  rattling  gears,  made  pre-war  Ruhr 
probably  the  noisiest  place  on  earth. 

“It  is  noisy  enough  now,  but  the  great  guns 
are  silent ;  Krupp  makes  them”*  no  more. 
The  big  lathes  once  made  guns  for  every 
nation,  from  Chile  to  China,  now  turn  out 
shafting  for  marine  and  other  engines.*®®  Box 
cars  for  Belgium,  car  wheels  for  South 
America,  and  whole  tram-line  systems  for  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  were  some  of  the  orders 
being***  filled  when  I  saw  these  giant  works 
a  few  months  ago. 

“You  can  picture  the  size  and  scope  of  this 
colossal  plant  when  I  tell**®  you  that,  literally, 
the  coal  and  iron  come  in  at  one  end  of  the 
flock  of  factories  and  emerge  at  the  other  in 
the  form**’  of  finished  locomotives,  with 
steam  up  for  testing,  or  as  plows,  all  painted 
and  ready  for  the  farm,  or  as  the  finest 
nickeled  instruments  and*®®  tools. 

“Aside  from  its  truly  amazing  industrial 
aspects,  with  its  singularly  adequate  welfare 
institutions  for  aged  and  crippled  workmen, 
Essen  is  only  an  overgrown  German**  factory 
town — somber  and  smoky.  It  is  the  sort  of 
place  you  like  to  see — once.”(641)' 


Lesson  Thirteen 

W  ords 

Ulceration,  enlist,  unconcerned,  concrete, 
impair,  compassion,  commodious,  furlough,  un¬ 
happy,  concise,  uncover,  confounded,  unfold, 
subserve,  empower,  forecast,  endanger,  con¬ 
stancy,  incompetence,  unimportant,  miscon¬ 
ception,  recommendation,  sublet,  submission, 
commodore,*  disconnect,  unearned,  aldermanic, 
commute,  comprise,  confer,  consent,  connive, 
embassy,  enunciation,  enroll,  unheard,  un¬ 
broken,  examiner,  unattached,  exploit,  fore¬ 
taste,  forfeit,  submarine,  substance,  cantata. 
(46) 

Sentences 

He  was  an  unknown  writer  until  he  won 
this  contest.  It  is  almost  time  for  the  compe- 
titic«i  to  end.  Did  your  comrade  enjoy  the 
comedy”  at  the  theatre?  The  clerk  said  that 
he  could  not  imagine  why  these  two  pieces  of 
cloth  were  of  unequal  length.  I  have  come 
to*®  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  be  unable  to 
accomplish  the  task  in  the  time  you  mention. 


Qi 


We  expect  soon  to  expand  our  furniture  busi¬ 
ness.  Each”  individual  in  the  country  was 
subject  to  draft  for  industrial  service.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  expert  investigate  the 
concrete  work  as  soon  as  it  is'®®  completed. 
(101) 

Lesson  Fourteen 

Words 

Contradiction,  contrition,  comptroller,  con¬ 
troversy,  exclusion,  extricate,  intercept,  inter¬ 
cession,  entreaty,  interfere,  interior,  retreat, 
retractor,  retrench,  detraction,  distracted,  cen¬ 
tric,  literally,  electrify,  electrode,  metronome, 
neutralize,  materialism,  patriotism,  abstract¬ 
ed,”  contralto,  exclaimed,  interpleader,  in¬ 
trepid,  distribution,  electric  grill,  electric  sign, 
altercation,  centrally,  literacy,  materialist, 
nitrates,  nutritive,  concentric,  elective,  inter¬ 
mingle,  nitroglycerine,  maternally,  alternate¬ 
ly,  extrinsic,  electroplate,  interweave,  counter¬ 
part,**  intrude,  electrometer.  (52) 

Sentences 

Without  difficulty  the  weaver  followed  the 
intricate  pattern.  The  electrician  is  a  man  of 
extremely  keen  intellect.  The  contractor  did 
not  purchase  the  petroleum  engine.”  Please 
copy  the  abstract  on  the  letter-press.  She 
studied  literature  at  an  exclusive  private 
school.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency  con¬ 
structed  an  instrument  by*®  which  counterfeit 
coin  could  be  detected.  You  may  use  either 
direct  or  alternating  current  with  this  elec¬ 
trical  appliance.  This  material  was  selected 
from  the  best”  literature.  Could  you  inter¬ 
cede  in  my  behalf?  Our  director  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  season  with  a  new  contralto. 
(93) 

Lesson  Fifteen 

Words 

Aggrandize,  aggressively,  antagonize,  ante¬ 
cedence,  antiquity,  exclusive,  exclusively,  re¬ 
clamation,  reclusion,  magnate,  magnetize,  mul¬ 
tiplex,  overact,  overboard,  overconfidence, 
underwrite,  undersign,  parasol,  post  date,  post¬ 
haste,  self-respect,  self-confidence,”  circular¬ 
ize,  superstition,  transcontinental,  shipyard, 
transfigure,  agricultural,  antiseptic,  declara¬ 
tive,  magnolia,  overeat,  overseas,  overjoyed, 
overrule,  underrate,  undertow,  underwent, 
postgraduate,  poster,  self-sacrifice,  transfix, 
suspicious,  granddaughter,*®  MaePherson,  ma¬ 
cadamize,  self-made,  undersell,  overpower,  un¬ 
derline.  (57) 

Sentences 

Can  you  alter  this  suit  for  me  without  any 
extra  charge?  I  believe  that  you  have  over¬ 
estimated  the  importance  of  this  undertaking. 
On  account  of”  the  inclement  weather  we 
shall  have  to  postpone  the  game.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  work  should  be  thoroughly 
supervised  by  a  competent  underwriter.  The 
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speaker*®  possessed  force  and  great  personal 
magnetism.  Mr.  MacPherson  was  overjoyed 
to  find  that  his  firm  had  underbid  all  the  other 
contractors.  The  new  overseer  will”  super¬ 
intend  the  work  of  clearing  the  undergrowth 
from  this  reclaimed  land.  The  editor  declined 
to  suppress  the  par^raph  about  the  sinking 
of  the  transport. (99) 


Lesson  Sixteen 

W  ords 

Reasonable,  ramble,  salable,  available,  sub¬ 
scribe,  subscription,  proscription,  grateful, 
shameful,  lawful,  dreadful,  matchless,  painless, 
motionless,  kindness,  boldness,  excitement,  en¬ 
dorsement,  repose,  interpose,  interposition,  am¬ 
putation,  efficiently,  inquest,  quotient,”  com¬ 
posure,  perspire,  sociable,  scribble,  irascible, 
incredible,  couple,  skillful,  fanciful,  tactless, 
defenseless,  resistless,  baseness,  lawlessness, 
refreshments,  advancement,  fragment,  regi¬ 
ment,  assumption,  measureless,  artlessly,  at¬ 
tachment.  (47) 

Sentences 

Each  prescription  will  be  carefully  filled.  It 
was  a  horrible  explosion  in  which  many  people 
were  injured.  His  investment  turned  out  to 
be  a  very”  profitable  one.  sample  will  be 
sent  you  on  request.  This  supplementary 
work  has  been  of  immeasurable  advantage  to 
our  advanced  students.  An  early  settlement*® 
of  the  dispute  is  desirable.  I  shall  devote  all 
my  leisure  time  to  acquiring  proficiency  on  the 
typewriter.  We  assume  that  he  would  not 
perjure”  himself  in  the  deposition.  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  await  patiently  the  report  of 
the  efficiency  experts,  and  I  have  no  fear  of 
the*®®  result.  The  youth  displayed  great  bold¬ 
ness  during  the  excitement.  ( 109) 

Supplementary  Lesson 
Drills — I 

Lesson  One 

Needle,  drill,  ream,  Greek,  tread,  tick,  aid, 
Anna,  treaty,  dairy,  tally,  lean,  keel,  lack, 
knack,  mallet,  Ada,  airy,  cricket,  Nellie.  (20) 

Anna  will  greet  Ada  at  the  gate.  The 
wreck  will  make  the  train  late.  The  drill 
made  Mary  ill.  Henry  will  get  the  grain  at” 
the  mill.  Can  Ned  hit  the  nail?  I  will  not 
take  the  ticket.  (38) 

Lesson  Two 

Fade,  palette,  birch,  bale,  brim,  fresh,  flag, 
flap,  chafe,  shell,  fate,  bracket,  peat,  chat, 
planet,  villa,  chef,  bleach,  jelly,  prick,  pretty, 
vary.  (22) 

Can  Jim  catch  the  train?  I  will  pay  the 
fare  at  the  gate.  A  letter  about  the  market  will 


reach  him  every  day.  Mr.  Blaine”  would  not 
take  the  flat.  Please  pitch  the  fresh  hay  in 
the  shed.  Can  he  play  the  game  well? (44) 

Lesson  Three 

Dope,  low,  borrow,  flog,  cot,  droll,  fop, 
code,  flaw,  bowl,  goatee,  Flo,  dock,  echo, 
Tony,  block,  gaudy,  prop,  crony,  halt.  (20) 

Mr.  Jolly  will  know  the  law  of  the  lodge. 
Tony  would  not  talk  about  the  trip  on  the 
launch.  If  Flo  will  take  the  narrow”  road 
she  will  reach  home  before  dawn.  Will  Cora 
have  her  dog  at  the  show?  I  will  borrow 
the  cot.  (45) 

Lesson  Four 

Food,  null,  ballot,  fur,  hoof,  muffin,  hull, 
nook,  pluck,  plucky,  quota,  whittle,  mum, 
whit,  whir,  whirl,  queen,  wig,  quack,  Yale, 
Yucca,  aloof.  (22) 

He  will  go  up  the  roadway  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  We  will  catch  the  rogue  who  took 
your  watch.  You  may  put  the”  fudge  on  the 
shelf  to  cool.  The  plucky  lad  gave  a  yell 
when  Mr.  Wade  hit  him.  A  flood  will  follow 
the  rain.  (48) 

<r#o 

.\ccurate  forms  and  fluent  reading  of  notes 
go  hand  in  hand.  (11) 

The  Little  Japanese  Stone¬ 
cutter 

By  Thomas  Monahan,  in  "‘Nuggets” 

This  month  you  shall  be  edified  with  a 
charming  and  instructive  legend  from  the 
Japanese. 

Day  after  day,  so  the  story  runs,  Tokuku, 
a  little”  stonecutter,  chiseled  away  at  a  great 
brown  stone  by  the  seashore.  The  beat  of 
his  mallet  and  the  crunch  of  his  chisel  re¬ 
sounded  in®®  rhythm  with  the  swash  of  the 
waves.  On  the  air  was  borne  the  fragrance 
of  wisteria,  and  far  away  on  the  hillside  he 
could  see”  the  purple  haze  of  the  blossoms 
in  the  gardens.  Happy  was  the  little  Japan¬ 
ese  stonecutter ! 

But — one  day,  hearing  the  crunch  of  wheels 
on  the’®*  roadway,  he  turned  and  saw  the  great 
merchant  of  the  city  ride  by.  Tokuku  paused 
from  his  labor  and  watched  the  elegant  car¬ 
riage  until  it'”  disappeared.  The  content¬ 
ment  in  his  heart  gave  way  to  wistfulness. 

“.Ah,”  thought  he,  “how  great  is  the  mer¬ 
chant!  How  I  should  like  to  be  he!”*®®  And 
lo !  Instantly  he  was  transformed  into  the 
merchant.  In  the  elegant  carriage  he  went 
his  way,  and  alighting  at  his  mansion  he 
ascended  to*”  a  room  overlooking  the  thor¬ 
oughfare.  Crowds  filled  the  street.  Pres- 
I  ently  the  Emperor  passed  by. 

“Ah,”  mused  Tokuku-the-merchant,  “the 
Emperor  is  greater  than  the”®  merchant.  I 
wish  I  were  he.”  And  instantly  he  was  the 
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Emperor.  Amid  all  the  splendor  of  a  royal 
procession  he  was  borne  through  the“®  kneel¬ 
ing  multitudes  toward  the  palace.  But  the 
heat  of  the  midday  sun  was  oppressive,  and 
he  sweltered  in  his  gold  palanquin.  His  de¬ 
light  in  the“®  passing  scenes  was  checked,  and 
dissatisfaction  entered  his  mind. 

“Great  though  I  be,  powerful  though  I  am,” 
reflected  Tokuku-the-Emperor,  “the  sun  is 
greater*’®  and  more  powerful  than  I.  I  wish 
I  were  the  sun."  And  instantly  he  was  the 
sun.  the  radiant,  life-giving  center  of  the 
cosmos.*^  Upon  the  earth  he  shed  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  light  and  warmth.  His  was  supreme 
dominion. 

But  one  day  there  came  the  consciousness 
of  waning  power.**®  Between  him  and  the 
earth  he  observed  a  group  of  clouds,  winding 
in  leisurely  procession  toward  the  sea. 

“Ah,”  said  Tokuku-the-sun,  “with  all*®*  my 
power  I  cannot  penetrate  the  cloud?.  Surely, 
a  cloud  is  greater  than  the  sun.  Would  that 
I  were  one !”  And  in  a  moment  he*’*  was 
transformed  into  a  cloud. 

Floating  through  the  blue  sky  he  sprayed 
the  warm  earth  with  gentle  rains,  and  the 
flowers  and  trees  gave  forth*“®  their  fragrance 
and  fruit,  and  joy  was  in  the  people  for  his 
blessing.  Upon  the  great  brown  stone  by  the 
seashore  he  poured  a  mighty'**®  flood,  but  the 
stone’s  upturned  face  gave  no  expression — 
neither  joy,  nor  sorrow,  nor  anger,  nor  grate¬ 
fulness. 

“Here,”  thought  Tokuku-the-cloud,  “is 
something  upon"*  which  I  have  no  influence. 
The  great  stone  mocks  me.  Alas,  it  is 
stronger  than  I !  I  wish  I  were  it !”  And 
instantly  he  was^’®  the  great  browTi  stone  by 
the  sea.  The  sun  beat  down  upon  him,  and 
the  winds  came,  and  the  rain,  but  he  wept  not, 
neither®*®  did  he  smile.  Against  his  adaman¬ 
tine  sides  the  sea  hurled  her  furious  legions, 
only  to  have  them  thrown  back  upon  her  own 
heaving  bosom. 

But®*®  there  came  a  day  when  Tokuku-the- 
stone  was  conscious  of  a  hurt  upon  him.  His 
power  against  the  sun  and  clouds  and  sea 
availed®®*  him  not  against  a  strange,  recurring 
torture.  “Something  greater  than  I  hurts  me. 
Would  that  I  were  it !”  And  in  a  twinkling, 
Tokuku  found  himself®’®  standing  before  the 
great  brown  stone  beside  the  sea. 

The  beat  of  his  mallet  and  the  crunch  of 
his  chisel  resounded  in  rhythm  with  the**® 
swash  of  the  waves.  On  the  air  was  borne 
the  fragrance  of  wisteria,  and  far  away  on 
the  hillside  he  could  see  the  purple  haze**® 
of  the  blossoms  in  the  gardens. 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Man  is  forever  looking  afar  for  that  which 
is  under  his  hand — the  other  fellow'’s  job.  the 
green  pastures*®*  of  his  neighbor.  He  dreams 
of  what  he  could  do  if  he  were  somewhere 
else,  somebody  else,  little  realizing  that  the 
coveted  opportunity  and  the*’®  man  to  master 
it  is  right  where  he  is. 

If,  like  the  little  Japanese  stonecutter,  he 
could  magically  wish  his  way  through  the 
various’®*  situations  he  vaguely  imagines,  he 
would  eventually  wish  his  way  back  to  the 
starting  point.  (715) 


Beware  of  false  profits.  (4) 

C^.9 

“He  who  loves  a  book  will  never  be  in  want 
of  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  companion, 
and  effectual  comforter.”  (20) 

Handle  your  machine  gently,  carefully,  I 
may  say  lovingly.  It  is  true  it  may  be  un¬ 
conscious  of  your  usage,  yet  it  will  reproduce 
your  very*®  self  to  a  marvelous  degree  in  the 
work  you  turn  out. (36) 

Chronic  grumbling  doesn’t  make  study  any 
easier. (7) 


A  Flyaway  Affair 

fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue  were  imprisoned; 
so  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  flea,  “Let  us  fly !” 

Said  the  fly,  “Let  us  flee !” 

So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 

Don’t  neglect  to  devote  about  two  hours 
every  evening  to  the  preparation  of  the  next 
day's  lessons. (17) 

Key  to  the  September 
O.  G.  A.  Test 

Exercise  your  own  best  judgment  and  form 
some  ideas  of  w'hat  the  really  best  fellows  in 
the  class  think  on  the  subject.  Do  not  make*® 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  men  who  are 
merely  undeveloped  are  really  the  best  fellows, 
no  matter  how  pleasant  and  agreeable  they  are 
or®*  how'  popular.  Popularity  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  is  not  something  for  which  to  sacrifice 
studies  or  athletics  or  good  standing  in  any 
way,’®  and  sometimes  to  seek  it  overmuch  is 
to  lose  it.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  applying  to 
you,  but  as  applying  to  certain  men'*®  who 
still  have  a  great  vogue  at  first  in  the  class, 
and  of  whom  you  will  naturally  tend  to  think 
pretty  well. 

In  all  these'*®  things  I  can  only  advise  you 
in  a  very  general  way.  You  are  on  the 
ground.  You  know  the  men  and  the  general 
college  sentiment.'®*  You  have  gone  in  with 
the  serious  purpose  of  doing  decently  and 
honorably ;  of  standing  well  in  your  studies ; 
of  showing  that  in  athletics  you”®  mean 
business  up  to  the  extent  of  your  capacity,  and 
of  getting  the  respect  and  liking  of  your  class¬ 
mates  so  far  as  they  can  be***  legitimately 
obtained.  (202) 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Wayne  Wasey,  Go-getter 

By  J.  R.  Sprague 

From  “Business”  for  December,  ig2j 
( Concluded  from  the  October  issue) 

At  three  we  met  in  a  little  room,  ordinarily 
used  for  storage,  at  the  rear  of  Wasey’s 
store.*^“  Present  were  four  persons  besides 
me — the  two  men  of  the  creditors’  committee, 
Wayne  Wasey  himself,  and  his  wife,  Florence 
Wasey,  who  had  insisted  on*^**  being  present. 
Wayne  didn’t  much  want  her  there,  but  she 
said  she  never  would  forgive  herself  if  she 
didn’t  stand  by  when  her  husband  was”®*  hav¬ 
ing  the  hardest  time  of  his  life. 

Old  Silas  Morriss,  representing  the  biggest 
creditor  interest,  acted  as  chairman  and 
handled  the  papers  in  the  case.*^*  Attorney 
Powers,  I  surmised,  was  there  to  get  as  good 
a  settlement  as  he  could  for  the  half  dozen 
smaller  firms  he  represented.  In  such““  a 
situation,  knowing  what  I  knew  of  Wasey 
and  still  liking  him,  I  determined  to  act  as 
a  sort  of  volunteer  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fense^ — certainly  a  ridiculous  role  for  a  fat 
drummer. 

Silas  Morriss  opened  proceedings  by  read¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  accountant  who  had 
gone  over  Wasey’s  books.“*”  The  condition 
was  highly  discouraging.  During  its  first 
year,  the  business  had  made  a  little  money ; 
but  after  that  volume  had  fallen  oflF,  income 
had®*”  dropped,  and  outgo  had  climbed  until 
the  debts  were  too  heavy  to  carry. 

Old  Silas  volunteered  the  statement  that  so 
far  as  his  own  firm®*“  was  concerned  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  Mr.  Wasey  more 
time — if  there  seemed  any  chance  of  his 
catching  up  with  his  debts ;  but®*®*  matters 
must  change  immediately  for  the  better,  be¬ 
cause  further  delay  might  bring  total  disaster 
in  which  the  creditors  would  get  nothing. 

Attorney  Powers,  who  had®*“  been  fidgeting 
in  his  seat  during  the  mild  remarks  of  Old 
Silas,  jumped  to  his  feet  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  began  talking  as  though®”*  he 
were  addressing  a  jury. 

‘T  can’t  see  any  use  of  further  delay,”  he 
said.  “Mr.  Wasey  has  shown  that  he  isn’t 
capable  of  running""®  a  business.  If  we  close 
it  out  now  for  what  it  will  bring,  the  creditors 
will  get  a^  fair  proportion  of  their  claims. 
But  let”®*  it  go  a  year  longer  and  they’ll  be 
lucky  to  get  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar!” 

He  glared  at  Wayne  aggressively.  Then 
went  on  : 

“I*®"  don’t  know  what  Mr.  Wasey’s  weak¬ 
nesses  are,  but  it  is  clear  he  is  no  executive. 
I  understand  that,  before  he  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,””  he  was  a  good  clerk.  The 
only  just  thing  for  him  to  do  now  is  to  stop 
trying  to  be  a  business  man  and  go*’®*  back 
to  clerking !” 

I  glanced  at  Wayne  to  see  how  he  was 
taking  his  medicine.  He  sat  slumped  down 
in  his  seat,  every  once  in*'*®  a  while  moving 
a  hand  to  slick  back  his  hair;  but  the  hand 
seemed  half-hearted  and  listless  and  every 


time  it  fell  and  left*'”  the  hair  unslicked. 

I  remembered  the  day  I  had  met  him — the 
day  he  showed  me  his  picture  in  his  ad  and 
told  me  what*”®  he  was  going  to  do  to  com¬ 
petition.  Florence  Wasey  moved  her  chair 
closer  to  his  and  slipped  an  arm  around  his 
shoulders.  He  began  to**®®  speak;  at  first  his 
voice  was  shaky,  but  as  he  went  on,  it 
steadied. 

“I  know  I’ve  been  a  good  deal  of  a  failure,” 
he*®*®  said,  “and  now  I  know  why.  I — I’ve 
been  conceited.  I  wanted  to  show  everyone 
I  was  smarter  than  other  people.  Instead  of 
running  my**"  business  so  as  to  make  it  suc¬ 
cessful,  I've  run  it,  I  guess,  to  display  my — 
my  cleverness.  Because  of  my  vanity,  it  got 
on  my*®*®  nerves  to  see  some  of  my  competi¬ 
tors  doing  better  than  I  was.  I  guess  one 
of  my  main  troubles  has  been  that  I  paid 
more*^  attention  to  my  competitors’  affairs 
than  I  did  to  my  own.” 

Vigorously,  old  Silas  Morriss  nodded  his 
head.  “I  never  heard  it  put  just  that*®*®  way 
before,”  he  remarked,  “but  you  surely  have 
described  what  is  the  matter  with  a  whole  lot 
of  business  men  I  know.” 

Wayne  Wasey  continued  :**” 

“I’ve  made  a  flivver  and  I’m  ready  to  take 
the  consequences.  For  more  reasons  than  one 
I  hate  to  go  back  to  clerking;  but  if***®  it 
will  safeguard  my  creditors  to  take  over  my 
business,  I’m  ready  to  go  out  today  and  find 
myself  a  job.” 

Somehow^  I  liked  him**”  better  at  that  min¬ 
ute  than  ever  before.  I  opened  my  mouth  to 
say  something,  but  at  that  instant  Attorney 
Powers  again  went  into  action. 

“I***®  am  glad  Mr.  Wasey  feels  that  way,” 
he  said  briskly,  “because  I  am  frank  to  say 
he  could  put  up  a  fight  and  cost  us**"  consid¬ 
erable  in  litigation.  We  have  a  man  in 
Chicago  who  will  buy  the  stock  for  enough 
to  pay  the  creditors.  If  Mr.  Morriss  is 
agreeable*”®  I  will  go  out  now  and  send  this 
man  a  wire.” 

Now  or  never,  I  saw,  I  must  horn  in. 
“Hold  on  a  minute,  Mr.*®”  Powers,”  I 
said.  “My  firm  is  interested  in  this  matter, 
too;  and  as  its  representative  I  am  for  giving 
Mr.  Wasey  a  little  more  time*®®*  and  let  him 
work  out  his  own  salvation.” 

His  round  eye-glasses  gleaming  and  his 
moustache  bristling,  the  attorney  wheeled  on 
me. 

“Your  account  will*®”  be  taken  care  of,” 
he  snapped.  “As  for  giving  Mr.  Wasey  any 
more  time,  that  is  out  of  the  question.” 

“But  I’m  not  satisfied  just*”®  to  get  my 
account  taken  care  of,”  I  shot  back  at  him. 
“I  want  to  see  Wayne  Wasey  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  I  want  to  keep**”  on  selling  him  um¬ 
brellas  !” 

Tying  into  a  regular  lawyer  that  way  was 
playing  with  fire — and  I  knew  it.  I  felt 
funny  inside  and  I***®  must  have  looked  funny, 
because  Wayne  and  Florence  Wasey  were 
staring  at  me  as  if  they  never  had  seen  me 
before,  and  even  old  Silas*®”  Morriss  leaned 
forward  curiously, 

“You  see,  Mr.  Powers,”  I  said.  “I  have 
been  knowing  this  boy  quite  a  while  and  he 
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has  always  been  a*®’®  puzzle  to  me.  I  sort  of 
sensed  what  was  the  trouble  with  him  but  I 
never  knew  exactly  until  just  now  when  he 
told  it®'*®  himself.  And  my  experience  is  that 
a  man  is  in  a  mighty  hopeful  way  when  he  is 
willing  to  look  his  faults  in  the  face®'®*  and 
label  ’em. 

“Now  to  get  dowm  to  brass  tacks,  this  boy, 
even  all  cluttered  up  with  faults,  pretty  near 
made  a  success.  It’s  a®'*®  cinch  he  is  going  to 
drop  some  of  his  faults  after  the  walloping 
he  has  had  in  this  room.  If  he  drops  only 
ten  per®"®  cent  of  them  he  will  make  a  go 
of  it.  And  that  same  statement  holds  for 
pretty  near  every  man  who  ever  has  failed.” 

It®*®®  was  at  this  point  that  Old  Silas  stepped 
in  again. 

“What  you  say,”  he  remarked  to  me,  “has 
got  sense  to  it.  But  remember,  if®*®®  we 
string  out  our  accounts  for  Mr.  Wasey  here, 
we  will  be  gambling  on  his  changing  his  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  And  that  is  pretty  hard  for®*®® 
a  man  to  do  when  he  is  surrounded  all  the 
time  with  the  same  conditions  that  tripped 
him  up  before.” 

“That  is  just  what  I®*®®  am  coming  to,  Mr. 
Morriss,”  I  answered.  “And  that  is  why  I 
took  the  liberty  to  do  something  this  forenoon 
after  I  met  you  two®*®®  gentlemen  at  the  Union 
Hotel.  You  both  agree,  I  take  it,  that  Mr. 
Wasey  needs  only  a  little  boost  to  put  him 
over  the  top.®*”®  All  right,  then,  I  am  prepared 
to  give  him  that  boost !” 

“And  what,”  asked  Attorney  Powers  sar¬ 
castically,  “may  this  wonderful  operation  con¬ 
sist  of?” 

“Just  common®*®®  sense,”  I  said,  “and  a  little 
action.  You’ve  all  heard  the  evidence.  Wasey 
was  a  good  man  but  he  was  tempted.  His 
temptation  was  Allen®*®®  and  Ward’s,  across 
the  street  from  here.  I’ve  seen  him  waste 
enough  time  worrying  about  them  to  have  put 
his  business  across  big.  We  can’t"®®  eliminate 
the  temptation,  but  we  can  take  Wasey  out  of 
its  reach.” 

I  dug  down  into  my  inside  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  piece  of"®®  foolscap  paper  that  I  held 
out  for  them  to  read. 

“This,  gentlemen,”  I  said,  “is  an  option  I 
got  this  morning  on  that  vacant  store*®®®  a 
couple  of  blocks  up  the  street,  opposite  the 
Cresswool  five-and-ten.  We’ll  move  Wasey 
up  there  and  he  will  be  out  of  temptation*®” 
because  certainly  there  is  nothing  about  a  five- 
and-ten  to  make  anyone  jealous.  Wasey  will 
have  all  his  time  to  attend  to  his  own*®®®  busi¬ 
ness  instead  of  worrying  over  what  someone 
else  is  doing.  When  he  does  that  he’ll  suc¬ 
ceed  !” 

Even  Attorney  Powers  relaxed  a  little  at 
this,  and**®®  Silas  Morriss  broke  out  into  a 
big  laugh. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “you  win.  I’m  Mr. 
Wasey’s  biggest  creditor  and  I’m  willing  to 
give  him*®*®  the  chance.” 

*  0  *  * 

Wayne  Wasey  has  been  doing  well  in  the 
new  location  for  a  year  now'.  When  he  moved 
from  the  old  place  he  forgot*”®  to  take  along 
the  big  sign  that  said  he  was  The  Man  You 
Eventually  Will  Patronize.  (4191) 


Surely  Our  Hearts  Ought  to 
Sing 

You  should  paste  this  paragraph  in  your 
hat  to  read,  from  time  to  time,  so  you  can 
think  on  these  things : 

Good  humor  is  a®®  saving  grace — a  smile 
makes  the  sun  shine,  and  laughter  leavens 
the  loaf  of  life.  God  hates  the  grumbler  and 
the  grouch — and  mankind  wisely®®  refuses  to 
trust  or  befriend  either.  Troubles  come  but 
they  can  be  cured — failure  means  that  there 
is  room  for  success — disappointment  may  be 
ultimate'®  achievement  in  seeming  disguise. 
The  men  and  women  who  do  things — who  get 
things — who  have  made  the  world  and  all 
that  there  is  in®®®  it — learned  to  laugh — and 
to  laugh  is  to  live.  The  sky  is  bright — 
the  days  are  pleasant  and  the  nights  peaceful. 
There  is  hope®®*  always  at  our  elbow,  pledging 
love  and  happiness.  The  worst  never  really 
happens,  you  know — and  we  always  get  well. 
And  this  is  the  best®®®  day  despite  the  clouds, 
if  any,  and  tomorrow  will  be  better — surely 
our  hearts  ought  to  sing.(\67) 

A  close  mouth  and  strict  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  are  two  qualifications  now  much  in  de¬ 
mand  by  the  commercial  world,  and  which 
will  receive  a  liberal”®  financial  recogni¬ 
tion.  (27) 


A  Commission  Contract 
Case 

(Continued  from  the  October  issue) 

Q  Where?  A  At  West  63rd  Street. 

Q  Have  you  a  store  now?  A  No. 

Q  Are  you  out  of  business  now? 

A  Out*®”®  of  business  entirely. 

Q  Do  you  know  the  defendant,  L.  J.  Dale? 

A  I  do. 

Q  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  met 
him  ? 

A*®*®  Yes,  about  two  years  ago.  two  or  three 
years  ago;  it  was  since  I  started  the  building 
on  the  north  side. 

Q  Where  did  you*®®*  start  a  building? 

A  At  7725  Sheridan  Road. 

Q  You  met  Mr.  Dale  in  connection  with 
that  building? 

A  Why,®'®®  not  exactly  in  connection  with 
that  building.  It  was  previous  to  that,  T  used 
to  go  to  the  office.  He  has  got  an  office 
right®’®*  opposite  my  building. 

Q  He  has  an  office  across  the  street? 

.A.  Not  quite  across  the  street. 

Q  Do  you  know  the  plaintiff,  Henry 
Matz?”*'*® 

A  Well,  I  met  Mr.  Matz  just  about  once 
or  twice. 

Q  About  when? 
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A  I  met  Mr.  Matz  just  about  a  couple  of 
times.”'” 

Q  When  was  the  first  time  you  met  Mr. 
Matz  ? 

A  Why,  I  presume  that  w'as  last  year.  I 
cannot  recollect  exactly  the  date,  but”“®  I  was 
at  his  place  where  he  had  a  drug  store. 

Q  His  place  of  business? 

A  His  place  of  business,  but  at  that  time””“ 
I  found  that  he  sold  his  place  out. 

Q  Who  was  with  you  there? 

A  Well,  that  was,  Mr.  Dale  was  there  and 
Mr.  Mellon””"  and  Mr.  Johnson,  my  lawyer. 

Q  W.  D.  Johnson? 

A  Yes,  sir,  W.  D.  Johnson. 

Q  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  ever 
met”*^*  Mr.  Matz?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Can  you  fix  that  date? 

A  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  date. 

Q  Did  you  also  meet  Mr.  Matz”“  in  his 
place  of  business  after  that  time? 

A  No,  that  is  the  only  time  I  was  there. 

Q  Did  you  ever  enter  into  a”“  contract  for 
the  sale  of  that  building  with  Mr.  Matz? 

A  I  did  not. 

Q  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money? 

Not  a  thing.**" 

Q  Not  a  cent?  A  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Gates  :  Take  the  witness. 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 


The  ladder  of  life  is  full  of  splinters,  but 
we  never  realize  it  until  we  begin  to  slide 
down.  Moral:  Keep  climbing. (22) 


“If  you  haven’t  a  sense  of  humor,  cultivate 
one,  for  although  life  is  not  a  joke  vou  can 
smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  many  a*  rough 
place  bv  seeing  the  humorous  side  of  a  situa¬ 
tion.”  (35)  . 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


Devotion! 

Hubby :  I  see  that  Stoneham,  who  died  the 
other  day,  left  his  wife  half  a  million.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  his  widow? 

Wifey.”  Now.  you  know  I  would  rather 
be  youTs,  dear.  (35) 

Solid 

“Father,  why  don’t  you  grow  some  hair  on 
your  head?” 

“Why  doesn’t  grass  grow  on  a  busy  street?” 

“Oh.  I  see.  It  can’t  get  up”  through  the 
concrete.”(28) 


Snappy  Comeback 

Grateful  Patient :  Doctor,  how  can  I  ever 
repay  you  for  your  kindness  to  me? 

Doctor :  Doesn’t  matter  old  man.  Check, 
money-order,  or  cash.  (24) 

A  Real  One 

Bystander :  I  observe  that  you  treat  that 
gentleman  very  respectfully. 

Garageman :  Yes,  he’s  one  of  our  early 
settlers. 

Bystander :  Early  settler  ?  Why,  he’s  not 
more”  than  forty  years  of  age. 

Garageman :  That  may  be  true,  but  he  pays 
his  bills  on  the  first  of  every  month. (46) 

Prepared 

visitor  said  to  a  little  girl.  “And  what 
will  you  do,  my  dear,  when  you  are  as  big  as 
your  mother?” 

“Diet,”  said  the”  modern  child.  (27) 

Truth  Unsolicited 

“I  hope  your  little  boy  never  tells  lies.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  do  know  that  at  times  he 
tells  a  lot  of  embarrassing  truths.”  (24) 

Followed  Directions 

“Why  did  you  steal  the  pearl  necklace  from 
the  jeweler’s  shop  window?” 

“Because  it  had  a  sign  on  it  ‘Avail  yourself 
of  this  splendid  opportunity’”  and  I  couldn’t 
resist  it!” (30) 


T  ranscribing 

t Continued  from  fage  (»)) 

.Seventh,  try  to  Rct  a  period  a  day  during  the 
last  half  year  of  the  shorthand  course,  at  least, 
for  supervised  transcription — get  a  period  a  day 
for  the  entire  year  if  possible; 

Eighth,  set  definite  standards  of  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  transcribing  for  graduation  from  the 
shorthand  course; 

Ninth,  urge  the  typewriting  and  English  teachers 
to  modify  their  instruction  so  as  to  give  short¬ 
hand  pupils  the  preliminary  instruction  needed 
for  satisfactory  transcribing. 

All  this  may  seem  like  a  tremendous  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is.  The  public  schools  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  program  in  order  to  adjust  their  in¬ 
structions  so  as  to  give  better  preparation  for 
the  positions  for  which  their  pupils  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  prepare,  whether  as  stenographers  or 
as  office  clerks.  The  results  will  be  worth 
while  to  pupils,  to  teachers,  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Could  there  be  a  more  worthy  ob¬ 
jective  for  a  school  teacher? 


